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MANY NOVELTIES 
ANNOUNCED FOR 
STADIUM SEASON 


Twenty-five Works New to 
Summer Philharmonic 
Series Are Scheduled on 
Preliminary Programs for 
Term to Begin July 6— 
Works Range from Bach 
and Handel Transcriptions 
to Music of Gershwin, 
Casella, Bloch and Proko- 
fieff—“Elijah,” Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Choral 
Festival Are Other Features 
—Four Vocalists Chosen as 
Soloists at National Music 
League Auditions 


T least twenty-five novelties, rep- 

resentative of many countries, 
are announced for the tenth season of 
summer concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, which will begin on 
Wednesday evening, July 6. The 
number of novelties will undoubtedly 
be in excess of this figure, it is stated, 
for the season’s programs are not yet 
completed. The Stadium concerts 
are given every evening for eight weeks 
during July and August and have come 
to be New York’s most notable summer 
musical entertainment. 

According to preliminary programs 
submitted to the Stadium management 
by Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor, 
and Frederick A. Stock and Pierre Mon- 





teux, guest conductors, the following 
works, new to the répertoire of this 


series, are to be performed: 

Alfven: Symphony No. 3; Bliss: 
“Hymn to Apollo”; Bloch: Three “Jew- 
ish Poems”; Casella: Suite from “La 
Giara”; Converse: “Flivver Ten Mil- 
lion”; Delius: “Brigg Fair”; Dopper: 
“Gothic Chaconne”; Dukas: “La Peri’; 
Bach-Elgar: Fantasie and Fugue in C 
Minor; Handel-Elgar: Overture in D 
Minor; Enesco: Rhapsody No. 2; Gersh- 
win: Piano Concerto in F; Gershwin: 
“Rhapsody in Blue”; Glazounoff: “Ruses 
d’Amour”; Hindemith: Concerto for 
Orchestra; Holst: excerpts from “The 
Planets”; Liadoff: “Baba Yaga”; Ravel: 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ASSURED THREE YEARS 


Twelfth Subscriber Secured 
Other Pledges Expected 








and 


St. Louis, June 18.—Not only is the 
next season of the St. Louis Symphony 
assured, but its continuance for three 
years is made certain with the announce- 
ment that the twelfth subscriber of 
$5,000 a year for three years has been 
secured. Eleven others had made similar 
pledges, each with the proviso that theirs 
would be withdrawn if a full dozen such 
subscriptions were not obtained. This 
yearly amount of $60,000, with $85,000 
raised from pledges less than $5,000, is 
a minimum requirement for the expenses 
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WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN 


Who Returns to New York to Begin His Sixth Consecutive Season as Principal Conductor 


of the Lewisohn Stadium Summer Series. 


harmonic Orchestra for Five Weeks 


Mr. van Hoogstraten Will Lead the Phil- 





Bowl Is Transformed for Opera Setting; 


Summer Season Begins in San Francisco 


OS ANGELES, June 18.—Reginald 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood” came to 

life again in an enchanting setting rep- 
resenting Sherwood Forest, recreated in 
the ideal environment of Hollywood 
Bowl, on the evening of June 14. It was 
one of the most pretentious settings 


which this charming work has had 
since the Bostonians first revealed its 
treasures in Chicago just thirty-seven 
years ago. Whereas the total cost of the 
Chicago premiére, including costumes, 
was exactly $109.50, the Art Theater of 
Hollywood, which sponsored the Bowl 
performances, including those scheduled 
for June 16 and 18, spent thousands to 
recreate the atmosphere of “Merrie En- 
gland” in the days when Richard the 
Lion-Hearted joined his knights in holy 
crusades. The initial performance at- 
tracted some 15,000 persons. 

‘The opera was evidently new to many 
in the audience, since it is some years 
since “Robin Hood” had been heard in 
Los Angeles. Traces of more than a 
third of a century have touched the score 
lightly, for many of the melodies are as 
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Soe FRANCISCO, June 18.—San 
Francisco’s second annual summer 
symphony season began auspiciously 


last Tuesday evening under Emil Ober- 
hoffer with a performance of the Over- 
ture to Weber’s “Euyranthe.” Other 
numbers selected by the new conductor, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, the 
Strauss tone poem, “Don Juan,” and the 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” suc- 
ceeded within the limits of two rehear- 
sals in placing the stamp of his indi- 
viduality upon the performers. 
Refinement of interpretation and 
clarity of the instrumental design char- 
acterized all of Mr. Oberhoffer’s work. 
As the evening advanced the orchestra 
appeared to particular advantage. The 
“Meistersinger” Prelude received a per- 
formance as beautiful as any ever given 
here. It was made music of the spirit. 
“Don Juan” received especially poetic 
treatment, and the last two sections of 
the symphony were admirably done. 
Joseph Thompson, president of the 
Summer Symphony Association, an- 
nounced that the movement was suc- 
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CINCINNATI OPERA 
SEASON OPENED 
WITH “THE JEWELS” 


Seventh Summer Series by Zoo 
Company Launched Before 
Large Sunday Night Audi- 
ence—Isaac Van Grove Con- 
ducts Dramatic Perform- 
ance of Wolf-Ferrari Drama 
—Ovations Reward Cast of 
Singers Including Mabel 
Sherwood, Forrest Lamont, 
Constance Eberhart and 
Joseph Royer—Opening 
Week to Bring Alternate 


Bills of “Carmen” and Sat- 
urday Ballet Program, In- 
cluding Delibes’ “Coppelia” 


INCINNATI, June 20.—The sev- 
enth season of summer grand 
opera at the Cincinnati Zoo Park 
was opened last evening with a vivid 
performance of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” sung in Italian, under the 
baton of Isaac Van Grove. An 
audience of nearly capacity size ap- 
plauded the singers in the perform- 
ance which proceeded smoothly and 
was more elaborately mounted than 
those heard here in former years. 
“Carmen” was to be the alternate bill 
for the week, with a special ballet pro- 
gram on Saturday. 
The cast for the opening opera in- 
cluded Forrest Lamont, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, as Gennaro; Mabel Sher- 
wood as Maliella; Constance Eberhart 
as Carmela, and Joseph Royer as the 
Camorrist chief, Rafaele. , 
Mr. Van Grove kept his singers ex- 
cellently in hand. The musical forces 
overcame the handicaps of an outdoor 
setting with laudable success. The ex- 
acting nature of the rather modern 
score, with its vivid action, provided a 
test which was upheld with credit. The 
orchestra excelled in the popular Inter- 
mezzi. 
The work of Mr. Lamont as the 
rugged and tempted hero who, moved 
by passion, steals the jewels of the 
Virgin, merited high praise for its 
earnestness and force. His aria in the 
first act and his climactic scene with 
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SEATTLE ENSEMBLE 
MAKES HAPPY DEBUT 


Little Symphony Appears at Concert 
Given by Women’s Club 


SEATTLE, June 18.—Another phase of 
Karl Krueger’s splendid work in Seattle 
was demonstrated at the closing compli- 
mentary concert of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, when the Seattle Little Symphony 
made its first appearance. 

With players chosen from the person- 
nel of the Seattle Symphony, which Mr. 
Krueger founded and conducts, this new 
ensemble is finely competent to play such 
works as were listed on this occasion: 
Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” two 
Debussy Dances, the “Siegfried Idyl,” 
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London “Italian” Season Under Way; 
Concert Calendar Brings Celebrities 





Success of “Turandot” Aided 
by Splendid Setting— 
“Aida” and “Rigoletto” Sung 
—Favorite Recital Artists 
Welcomed—“L’Elisir” Pre- 
sented with Marionets 


ONDON, June 10.—The “Italian” sea- 
son, as contrasted with the preceding 
German performances, is now in full 
course at Covent Garden. Thus far there 
has been no really brilliant work done. 
The illness of Maria Jeritza has un- 
doubtedly deprived this span of a spec- 
tacular luminary. One heard Maria 
Ivogiin, in some respect an unusual 
Gilda, in the opening “Rigoletto” per- 
formance. Tom Burke, who is remem- 
bered for appearances in America, sang 
the Duke in a “repeat” performance— 
not brilliantly, but at least sturdily. 
“Les Huguenots” has proved a failure. 
At the opening performance the only 
singers fully adequate were Mariano 
Stabile as De Nevers and Alexander Kip- 
nis as Marcel. The fact that applause 
was religiously hushed down helped to 
add gloom to the event, even though it 
was a “royal evening,” Their Majesties 
being in attendance. 

The splendid staging of “Turandot,” 
with the same settings, it is said, that 
were used at the Scala premiére, made 
for a popular success. The appearance 
of Florence Easton, a fine soprano from 
America—though of British birth—in 
the second performance, materially raised 
its standard. 

Otherwise, we have had several good 
“Aidas,” with Grete Stiickgold, a pleas- 
ing young German artist, singing the 
title réle, and with Maria Olszewska and 
Sigrid Onegin alternating in the part of 
Amneris. Thamar Karsavina led the 
ballet in this production. 


Bach Choir Varies 


The Bach Choir recently departed 
from its custom and sang Handel’s 
“Saul” and Brahms’ “Song of Fate.” 
Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted a 
creditable performance, in which Roy 
Henderson and Dora Labette were among 
the soloists. 

Mischa Elman gave a concert with a 
co.:'tingent of players from the London 
Symphony, under Sir Landon Ronald. 
He gave three concertos, by Vivaldi, 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky with his phe- 
nomenal technical ability. 

The Italian Marionets have been giv- 
ing a series full of novelty at the New 
Scala Theater, among the works being 
a shortened version of “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” and “Pagoda Bells,” a fan- 
tasy of the American composer, Lesly 
Lloyd. 





Stravinsky's “Oedipe” Has Paris 
W orld-Premiére 


ARIS, June 5.—The Diaghileff 

Ballet Russe, which is now 
marking its twentieth season in 
Paris, has just given the world- 
premiére of Stravinsky’s opera- 
oratorio, “Oedipe-Roi.” It is a re- 
working in two short sections of 
Sophocles’ tragedy by the French 
poet, Jean Cocteau, and_ re- 
translated into Latin by J. Danié- 
lou. This was doubtless to give 
an antique effect, but the text was 
hardly intelligible. The work 
opens with a stirring male chorus, 
accompanied by orchestra. The 
four main characters, Oedipus and 
Jocaste, Creon and Teiresias, sing 
in a sort of classic recitative mixed 
with elements of Russian opera. 
There is a narrator, who recites 
the story of the action. The com- 
poser has written some original 
and suggestive pages, but the gen- 
eral impression is of a doubtful 
attempt at the Neo-classic. Han- 
del and Bach are often more plain- 
ly recalled than the Stravinsky of 
“Firebird.” The composer con- 
ducted, and had good co-operation 
from the small orchestra. There 
was much enthusiasm from a bril- 
liant audience in attendance. 











_ be held July 13. 


Recently welcomed in concert was 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, returning after a 
long absence in America. He had many 
ovations, and played with superb mu- 
sicianship. Dame Clara Butt, assisted 
by Kennerly Rumford and several in- 
strumentalists, gave a gala popular pro- 
gram. Arthur Rubinstein was heard in 
a fine piano recital, as were Isolde 
Menges, violinist, and (in a joint pro- 
gram) Daisy Kennedy, violinist, Irene 
Scharrer, pianist, and Robert Radford, 
bass. 


INTERNATIONAL BODY 
GAINS CHICAGO UNIT 


New Chapter of American 
Section Headed by La 
Violette 


Chicago has organized a Middle- 
Western chapter of the American Sec- 
tion in the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. Dr. Wesley La- 
Violette, of the Chicago Musical College, 
is chairman pro tem of the Chicago 
chapter, which will be composed of the 
most representative musicians in the 
Middle West. The next meeting will 
Announcement of the 
organization was made last week by 
Alfred Human, president of the Ameri- 
can section of the society. 

Charter members of the Chicago chap- 
ter are as follows: Dr. Frederick A. 
Stock, Leo Sowerby, John Alden Carpen- 
ter, Eric De Lamarter, Jacques Gordon, 
Rudolph Reuter, Dr. Henry Purmont 
Eames, Heniot Lévy, Adolph Weidig, 
Edward Collins, Alexander Raab, Gor- 
don Campbell, Felix Borowski and Dr. 
La Violette. 

The Chicago chapter was created by 
the activity of Dr. LaViolette, acting 
under a special charter from the Ameri- 
can Section. 

As recently announced, the American 
Section has invited the European units 
of the society to hold the International 
Festival in the United States within 
two years. The festivals have been held 
in Salzburg, Prague, Venice, Zurich, and 
this month in Frankfort, Germany. A 
number of American members of the 
International Society are now in Frank- 
fort, to hear the program, which includes 
compositions by Henry F. Gilbert of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Aaron Copland, 
New York. 

It is the function of the American 
Section to act as the “neutral clearing 
house” for all organizations in America 
which are concerned with advancing the 
cause of contemporary music. The 
American Section is now seeking in 
every part of the country, through the 
California unit, of which Henry Cowell 
is president; the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion of which Alexander Smallens is the 
head, and the new Chicago group, com- 
positions for submission to the interna- 
tional jury. The works decided on by 
the technical committee, headed by 
Frank Patterson, will be presented to 
the international jury meeting at the 
end of this year. About two of the 
American compositions picked by the in- 
ternational jury will be presented at 
the festival in Europe next year. 

Virtually every composer, conductor 
and other musician of prominence in 
the United States is co-operating with 
the American Section in its endeavors 
to make the International Festival, 
which is to be held in the United States, 
one of the most notable achievements in 
native art. 

A communication has been received 
from Wilhelm Furtwiangler, conductor, 
who is president of the German Section 
of the International Society, giving 
definite assurance that the compositions 
of American composers submitted by the 
American Section will be performed in 
Germany. 

The American headquarters of the 
International Society are located in 
Steinway Hall, New York. Claire R. 
Reis is secretary of the American Sec- 
tion; A. Walter Kramer and Frank Pat- 
terson, vice-presidents; Teresa Armitage, 
treasurer. The executive board includes 
Marion Bauer, Olin Downes, Carlos 











prevents 


Paris Critics’ Union Marks 


Fiftieth Birthday 


ARIS, June 10.—The fiftieth 

anniversary of the French As- 
sociation of Dramatic and Musical 
Critics occurs this month. In cele- 
bration of the event, an interest- 
ing exposition is being held at the 
National Library. Here many 
important documents relating to 
the profession are being displayed. 
There are portraits, manuscripts, 
souvenirs, lithographs and other 
mementos of famous musical fig- 
ures and events. 











Salzedo, Howard Barlow, Lawrence Gil- 
man, Mrs. George A. Harris, Dr. Joseph 
J. Asch, C. C. Birchard. The music com- 
mittee is made up of Frank Patterson, 
chairman; Frederick Jacobi, Harold 
Morris, Olin Downes, A. Walter Kramer, 
Chalmers Clifton and Alexander Smal- 
lens. 





Van Hoogstraten Engaged to Lead 
Concertgebouw in Amsterdam 


Willem van Hoogstraten has been en- 
gaged to conduct one of the series of 
ten People’s Concerts by the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw this month, according to 
advices from Holland. This was to take 
place just prior to Mr. van Hoogstra- 
ten’s sailing for America to open the 
Stadium concert season in New York. 
It was to be his first appearance with 
the Concertgebouw. The series was to 
be .opened by Fritz Busch on June 12, 
and other guests to appear included Ig- 
naz Neumark and Alexander Schmuller, 
besides Cornelis Dopper, the regular 
summer conductor. The series ends on 
July 17. 


Scherchen Coming to America 


Hermann Scherchen, conductor of the 
Frankfort Museum Concerts, is re- 
ported by the Berliner Tageblatt to be 
planning concert appearances in Amer- 
ica next season. He has also been en- 
gaged for a part of the season as con- 
ductor of the Bucharest Philharmonic. 
Mr. Scherchen’s marriage to Gerda 
Miiller, German actress, was recently 
announced. Mme. Scherchen, states the 
report, will accompany her husband to 
America. The young conductor is noted 
in Europe as an exponent of ultra- 
modern music. He has made guest ap- 
pearances in several countries, includ- 
ing one in London early this year with 
the National Orchestra. 


Busch Leads “Fidelio” in Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, June 11.—Fritz Busch 
conducted two gala performances of 
“Fidelio,” sponsored by the Wagner So- 
ciety here, in the City Theater on June 
9 and 11. An international cast of 
noted artists was heard in the Beetho- 
ven work. Among these were Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, of the Metropolitan, as 
Don Fernando; Robert Burg, of the 
Dresden Opera, as Don Pizarro; Jacques 
Urlus, as Florestan; Elizabeth Ohms, of 
the Munich Opera, who sang the same 
réle at La Scala this year, as Leonore; 
Otto Helgers, of Berlin, as Rocco; Rose 
Ader, of the Hamburg Opera, as Marzel- 
line; and Carl Seydel, of the Berlin Op- 
era, as Jaquino. The work was staged 
by Franz Ludwig Hérvath of the Berlin 
State Opera. 


Dr. William A. Wolf Is President of 
Pennsylvania Organists’ Council 


LANCASTER, PA., June 18.—In a recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA relative to 
the convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Council, National Association of Or- 
ganists, it was stated that Dr. Samuel 
A. Wolf was elected president. It was 
Dr. William A. Wolf of Lancaster, who 
was elected to this position. 


Gatti-Casazza Visits Birthplace 


MILAN, June 1.—Giulio Gatti-Cas- 
azza, general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in New York, recently ar- 
rived in Milan. He left immediately for 
Ferrara, his birthplace, but is expected 
to return to Milan in several weeks. 


GREENFIELD, ILL.—Robert Wood of 
Dayton, Ohio, will head the music de- 
partment of Greenfield men 








All the material in Musica America is 
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SCOPE BROADENS IN 
“SCALPING’’ INQUIRY 


Opera and Concert Situation 
Is to Be Thoroughly 
Considered 





The opera and concert ticket phase of 
the investigation of “ticket scalping” 
cannot be reached for another week at 
least, according to Assistant United 
States Attorney George S. Leisure. 

Since the hearings were undertaken 
about a month ago, the scope of the in- 
quiry has broadened to such an extent 
that no prediction can be made as to 
when it will be completed. The recent 
indictment for perjury of a number of 
the brokers, who have been called before 
the United States Attorney for defraud- 
ing the Federal Government of taxes 
does not mean the end of the investiga- 
tion by any means. The hearings will 
continue until the whole field of enter- 
tainment has been covered, including 
plays, grand opera, concerts, prize fights, 
or any public function for which agents 
handle tickets. 

So far, a great mass of information 
has been obtained regarding the methods 
of the “scalpers,” as they are called 
along Broadway. Their practice is to 
buy up blocks of seats for any popular 
production as soon as it is pronounced 
a success and resell them to the public 
at an advanced price which ranges from 
fifty cents over the box office price to as 
much as 100 per cent. 

The public has been aware of the 
abuse for many years, but has been help- 
less in the face of the pressure of those 
playgoers who are willing to meet any 
surcharge to obtain good seats for a 
good entertainment at the last minute. 
All previous attempts, including State 
legislation, to fix the surcharge at a 
given amount, have failed; and the pres- 
ent inquiry probably would never have 
been inaugurated if the brokers had not 
disregarded the Federal law which re- 
quires a return to the Government of 
50 per cent of any amount charged the 
public over and above the printed box- 
office price. 

The enormous advance sale of sub- 
scription seats to the Metropolitan Opera 
gives the problem particular interest, 
since it limits the brokers to those seats 
which subscribers turn back to them. 
Mr. Leisure gave assurance that the 
practice of the agents with regard to 
these would be carefully scrutinized, and 
the extent of over-charging the last min- 
ute buyer determined. There has been 
no attempt to prophesy the probable re- 
sult of the investigation to the public, 
but the brokers have shown themselves 
willing to clarify the situation. They 
feel that as the system now operates 
they are the worst sufferers, caught as 
they are, between the theaters which re- 
quire a commission for allowing them to 
buy seats in advance and in quantity, 
on one hand, and on the other the de- 
mands for split fees by employees of cer- 
tain clubs and similar organizations, 
whose patrons maintain running ac- 
counts for theater tickets. 





Paderewski Will Return to 


America Next Season 


GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 

has cabled from New Zealand 
to his American® manager, George 
Engles, that he will return to this 
country for a four months’ tour 
next season. The tour will not be- 
gin until January, 1928, but Mr. 
Paderewski will pass through the 
United States in August on his 
way from Australia to his chateau 
in Morges, Switzerland. Mr. Pade- 
rewski was last here in the season 
of 1925-26, when he gave seventy- 
five recitals on a transcontinental 
tour. During the past year he has 
been touring through Australia, 
after an absence of twenty-one 
years. Twenty-two thousand per- 
sons attended his seven recitals in 
Sydney alone. While in Australia, 
Mr. Paderewski was one of the 
honor guests at several receptions 
held for the Duke and Duchess of 
York. He is now giving a series of 
concerts in New Zealand. 
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How Musical Sororities Perpetuate Artistic Ties 


PTT eee eee 


Sigma Alpha Iota and Mu 
Phi Epsilon Founded in 
1903—Three Others Added 
Since—History, Scope and 
Ideals of Movement De- 
scribed—Nine Musical Pro- 
fessions Included in New 
National Panhellenic So- 
ciety 

By BELLE CALDWELL 


e \N these days when un- 
dergraduate life _ re- 
ceives much attention, 
it is pleasant to record 
that there are in the 
colleges and _ universi- 
ties of the country some thousands 
of young women bound together in 
a pledge to foster and promote the 
highest ideals of the art of music. 

Five national musical sororities have 
been founded during the last quarter of 
a century, and their growth has been 
sound and rapid. 
Their activities have | eee 
included the education 
of worthy _ students, 
the encouragement of 
young composers, the 
maintenance of high 
standards of musical 
excellence in the col- 
leges and communities 
and the promotion of 
social and artistic con- 
tacts among musicians. 

There is almost no 
phase of the art which 
their influence has not 
attempted to touch 
and the success of the 
effort is attested by the 
formation in Novem- 
ber, 1926, of a na- 
tional Professional 
Panhellenic Associa- 
tion which comprises 
25,000 members from 
nine professions allied 
to music, and of which 
the musical sororities 
are members. 

Greek letter sorori- 
ties date from the or- 
ganization of Kappa 
Alpha Theta at De 
Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., in 
1870. This was nearly 
a century after the 
foundation of the first 
Greek letter society in 
America, Phi Beta 
Kappa, organized in 
1776 at America’s sec- 
ond oldest college, Wil- 
liam and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va. 

It was not for many years after that 
a professional sorority for women was 
founded. There are now fifteen, and of 
these two are musical sororities. Since 
the organization of the first one in 1903, 
five national musical sororities have been 
founded. Most of the chapters are lo- 
cated at music schools connected with 
colleges and universities and some at 
conservatories. There are a number of 
alumnae chapters connected with each 
which include many famous honorary 
members who are now associated with 
the musical world. 

Much good is being accomplished by 
these national sororities and by the in- 
dividual chapters as well. Most of the 
chapters have scholarship funds for the 
benefit of worthy music students. Many 
artists’ concerts are sponsored by them, 
and many musical programs throughout 
the college year are presented. At least 
two national organizations have club 
houses, others have studios, and two 
have cottages at the MacDowell Colony 
in Peterboro, N. H. 








Purposes Are Varied 


All national organizations, and the 
separate chapters of each, work with a 
definite purpose in view. Their activi- 
ties are varied and their influence on 
the hundreds of music students in nearly 
fifty different schools of America is of 
decided importance. Progress since the 
organization of the first one twenty-five 
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Photo by Dagquerre 
Mrs. A. Brettschneider, Jr. National President, Mu Phi Epsilon 


years ago has been rapid in that the 
total membership now numbers several 
thousands. 

Among them is Mu Phi Epsilon, 
founded in the Metropolitan College of 
Music at Cincinnati, by W. S. Sterling 
and Elizabeth Mathias (now Mrs. J. W. 
Fuqua of Greeley, Colo.), on Nov. 13, 
1903. It was incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio, May 8, 1905. ; 

The object of this national musical 
sorority is the “advancement of music 
and musicians in America and the mu- 
tual enjoyments of friendships and so- 
cial contacts in the sorority; loyalty to 
the schools and colleges, and conserva- 
tories in which chapters are located.” 

Mu Phi Epsilon is represented in 
nearly all of the conservatories and de- 
partments of music in the larger uni- 
versities and colleges of the United 
States. There are at present forty-eight 
active chapters. All but one of these are 
connected with a conservatory or college 
of music. The exception is the Tau 
Alpha Chapter of New York, a profes- 
sional musicians’ chapter, called for 
many years “The New York Club.” 

To become a candidate for member- 
ship in this honorary sorority of music 
one must have completed two years 
study in a conservatory or music de- 
partment of a recognized standard. Cer- 
tain literary qualifications and music 
study toward professional work are also 
specified. 

There are twenty-two clubs which 
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Bertha Marron King, National Secretary, 
Mu Phi Epsilon 
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Activities Include Education 


of Worthy Students, Pro- 
motion of Musical Interests 
in College and Community, 
Encouragement of Ama- 
teurs and Young Composers, 
and Improvement of Social 
and Artistic Contacts 


debted to the president of the New York 
club, Mrs. John S. Worley, for her ef- 
forts and much time spent over a long 
period of time in making possible this 
fine home. The clubhouse, located on 
the tenth floor of La Rochelle at 57 
West Seventy-fifth Street, was formally 
opened Oct. 18, 1926. Fourteen _rooms 
are now occupied by Mu Phi Epsilon 
members who are students in this city. 
These girls represent sixteen States of 
the Union, Iowa, Utah, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Tennessee, California, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New York, 
Indiana, Connecticut, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Maryland, and also En- 
land. 

’ Every Sunday afternoon teas are held 
for clubhouse members, guests and vis- 
iting Mu Phi Epsilons. Every fourth 
Monday in the month, the New York 
chapter, Tau Alpha, gives a concert in 
the large club living rooms, presenting 
professional musicians. A house meet- 
ing is held every Sunday morning for 
the members living at the clubhouse. 
The birthday of each member is cele- 
brated with a social event. Numerous 
concerts are given by the members in 
these quarters. Tau Alpha business 
meetings are held here. The same day 
of the formal opening of the clubhouse, 
the New York Club, a professional mu- 
sicians’ club, was installed as the ac- 
tive chapter Tau Alpha, with thirty-one 
members, which has now increased to 
thirty-six members. The sorority is now 
raising an endowment fund of $50,000, 
partly in the interest of the national 
clubhouse. 


Club in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia club has a studio at 
120 South Twenty-second Street. 

The present national officers for 1927- 
1928 are: president, Mrs. August Brett- 
schneider, Jr., Cincinnati; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Samuel V. Warnica, Chicago; 
secretary, Mrs. David P. King, Minne- 
apolis; treasurer, Mary _ Whitson, 
Gainesville, Ga.; musical adviser, Mar- 
jorie Eastwood Dudley, Evanston, Ill.; 
editor, Mrs. R. Carl Hicks, Detroit; mu- 
sical alumnae officer, 
Mrs. George Lamke, 
Clayton, Mo.; libra- 
rian, Mrs. John W. 
* Fuqua, Greeley, Colo. ; 
| eastern province pres- 
ident, Berneice Finch, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; central 


province president, 
Anna MacPhail, Hab- 
berstadt, Lanesboro, 


Minn.; western prov- 
ince president, Louise 
B. Oliver, Seattle. 
Dr. Josephine Gibson 
is dean of the na- 
tional clubhouse. 

For a number of 
years the sorority 
has been a member 
of the National Fed- 




















eration of Music 
Clubs and _ affiliated 
with it. 
Magazine Is 
Published 
Studio at MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, N. H.,: Gift of Delta The Triangle mag- 
Omicron and Maintained by the Sorority azine is published 


have sprung from Mu Phi Epsilon 
whose membership comprises those who 
can no longer assume active membership 
in the chapters. In these clubs are many 
prominent professional musicians and 
teachers, busy in their musical careers 
or married, who still wish to retain 
their Mu Phi Epsilon contacts in a less 
active manner. 

The next convention will be held at 
Denver in 1928, when the twenty-fifth 
anniversary will be celebrated. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of this national sorority has been the 
founding of the national clubhouse in 
New York. The sorority is deeply in- 


monthly in the inter- 
ests of this musical sorority, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, where the publica- 
tion is edited by Mrs. R. Carl Hicks. It 
is now in its twenty-first volume. The 
second edition of the National Directory 
is now being edited by Mrs. D. P. King 
of Minneapolis. 

The sorority colors are purple and 
white and the sorority flower is the 
violet. The badge is a jeweled triangle 
bearing the sorority letters and support- 
ing another triangle of white enamel 
ornamented with a raised gold lyre. 

The oldest national musical sorority 
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[Continued from page 3] 

is Sigma Alpha Iota, founded June 12, 
1903, at the University of Michigan, 
and incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Michigan in 1904. At the most 
recent national convention, held last Oc- 
tober, Sigma Alpha Iota voted to aban- 
don the term “sorority” to be known 
hereafter as an International Musical 
Fraternity. The constitution, by-laws, 
standing rules and ritual were complete- 
ly revised. To the former list of na- 
tional officers there was added the office 
of chaplain. 

Sigma Alpha Iota is a professional 
musician’s fraternity. Its object is “To 
form bodies of representative women 
who shall by their influence and their 
rausical interest uphold the highest 
ideals of a musical education; to raise 
the standards of productive musical 
work among the women students of col- 
leges, conservatories and universities; 
to further the development of music in 
America and assist in the development 
of a stronger bond of musical interest 
and understanding between foreign 
countries and America; to give meral 
and material aid to its members; te 
promote and dignify the musical profes- 
sion; to develop loyalty to the Alma 
Mater.” 

For the past six years the fraternity 
has had a national endowment fund, es- 
tablished for the development of the 
fraternity and for scholarships. Each 
local chapter supports in its own school 
of music a scholarship fund to help 
worthy students. Since 1925, a full 
scholarship of $500 has been given in the 
national contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, with 
which it is affiliated. 

The fraternity maintains the Pan 
Cottage, an annex to the Eaves (Wom- 
an’s House), which the fraternity has 
built and furnished at the MacDowell! 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H. Seclusion 
and quiet are there offered to artists. 
The cottage is available to workers in 
music, art, or literature, regardless of 
membership in Sigma Phi Iota. Ac- 
commodations are free of charge. Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell is a member of 
Sigma Alpha Iota. 

The national alumnae association has 
established a MacDowell Fund to endow 
the Sigma Alpha Iota cottage at the 
MacDowell Colony. 

The fraternity now has forty-six ac- 
tive chapters with a total membership 
of more than 4000. There are fifteen 
alumnae association chapters in addi- 
tion, located in Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Evanston, 
Chicago, Decatur, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Ithaca, Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
New York, Los Angeles. 


Scholarship Tablet 


At the Eastman School of Music 
Sigma Alpha Iota achieved this year 
the honor of being engraved on the 
Scholarship Tablet of the school, being 
the first sorority to receive such a re- 
cognition. 

Each chapter is active in musical pro- 
grams, as well as in giving material and 
moral help to the music students. The 
chapter at Wesley College, Grand Forks, 
carried out a novel plan this year in its 
programs, comparing the music of dif- 
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Sororities Council Will Meet 
in New York 


HE National Council of Musi- 

cal Sororities will meet on July 
1, 2 and 8 in the National Club- 
house, 57 West Seventy-fifth 
Street, New York. Mu Phi 
Epsilon, National honorary musi- 
cal sorority, announces the instal- 
lation of three new chapters, as 
follows: Phi Alpha Chapter in 
the music department of Miami 
University at Miami, Fla., on June 
4, by the national president, Mrs. 
: August Brettschneider, Jr. of Cin- 
= cinnati; Phi Beta Chapter in the 
* School of Music in the University 
* of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on June 
4, by the national secretary, 
Bertha M. King; Phi Beta Chap- 
ter in the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, on June 11, by Mrs. 
Brettschneider. With the addition 
of these, the active chapter roll 
now numbers fifty-two. There are 
twenty-three alumnz clubs. 
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Mau Phi Epsilon National Clubhouse, New York 


ferent countries with their dances. Art- 
ists’ concerts are sponsored in some 
cases. Members are always very gen- 
erous with help in all musical activities 
of their schools. Founders’ Day is ob- 
served by all chapters on December 1. 

Conventions are held biennially, the 
next to be held in 1928 at Ithaca, N. Y. 
One voting delegate from each chapter 
and the executive board comprise the 
governing body of the national conven- 
tion. The fraternity is divided into nine 
provinces, each province having a presi- 
dent. A delegates’ recital is held at 
each national convention, open to the 
public. Representatives are chosen from 
those who appear at the separate prov- 
ince convention programs. The official 
magazine of the fraternity is called Pan 
Pipes, published quarterly. A year-book 
is published and a song book. The na- 
tional oragnization has twelve standing 
committees: Scholarship, revision, en- 
dowment fund, MacDowell Fund, pub- 
licity, extension, budget, contest, com- 
poser’s contest, student aid, standardi- 
zation, convention. 

The badge of the fraternity consists 
of seven gold Pan pipes surrounded by 
a jeweled ellipse bearing the Greek let- 
ters of the fraternity in gold on black 
enamel. The colors of this musical fra- 
ternity are crimson and white and the 
flower is a crimson rose and the jewel, 
a pearl. The open motto is: Vita Bre- 
vis, Ars Lenga; Serve, Appeal, Inspire. 

Hazel S. Ritchey of Lincoln, Neb., was 
appointed president for the third term 
at the convention last October. The 
other members of the executive board 
are: Christine Penn, Boston, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. T. Quinlan, Appleton, 
Wis., secretary; Edna Hebel, Chicago, 
treasurer; Mildred Odell, Shawnee, 
Okla., editor; Lucia Murphy, Chicago, 
chaplain. 


Cincinnati Society 


Delta Omicron was founded at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, in 
1909. The purpose of this national musi- 
eal sorority is to create and foster fel- 
lowship; develop character; to arouse 
and encourage the appreciation of good 
music and performance among musi- 
cians during their student days so that 
the highest degree of musicianship might 
be obtained individually. 

Its aims are stated as follows: “1. To 
give material aid to needy and worthy 
students. To promote American 
music and phe hag 3. To further 
the work of American women compos- 
ers. 4. To give music students an op- 
portunity to meet with one another and, 
by personal contact and exchange of 
ideas, to broaden the individual outlook. 
5. To encourage appreciation of good 
music in any community. 6. To encour- 
age high ethical standards of profes- 
sional conduct in the musical world. 7. 
To manifest interest in young women 
entering the professional world and be 
of service to them. 8. To do any and al! 
things conducive to the service better- 
ment and ultimate welfare of the women 
in music.” 

Local active chapters may be estab- 
lished only in accredited musical schools 
of excellent standing, and in Grade A 
accredited colleges and universities of- 
fering a thorough musical education to 
students under a competent faculty. 


Each chapter holds a musicale each 
month. Each chapter is required to take 
up some philanthropic work, such as 
the musical education of a talented in- 
dividual or the giving of a scholarship. 
At each convention a prize is offered for 
the best composition submitted. 

Delta Omicron has national member- 
ship in the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the National Panhellenic of 
Professional Sororities. Its national 
board awards a scholarship fee each 
year to successive chapters. 

Delta Omicron created, sponsors and 
contributes annually to a student loan 
endowment fund. The sorority has also 
started a student loan endowment fund 
in the National Music League. 

The national officers are: president, 
Mrs. L. Bruce Grannis, Detroit; vice- 
president, Lela Hammer, Chicago; sec- 
retary, Ruth Stuckey; treasurer, Bere- 
nice Brown, Columbus, Ohio; editor, 
Mrs. William P. Lawrence, Los Angeles. 

In some chapters Delta Omicron is 
an honorary sorority. There are twelve 
alumne organizations of Delta Omi- 
cron, located in New York, Chicago, and 
large cities of nine different States. The 
national historian is now writing a his- 
tory of this society. The official publi- 
cation of the sorority is the Wheel, is- 
sued three times a year. Founders’ Day 
is celebrated Dec. 13. The badge of the 
sorority is a gold lyre, across which is 
stretched a band of gold with the Greek 
letters of the sorority. There is an offi- 
cial honor pendant of a gold wreath 
inclosing the Greek letters. The emble- 
matic flower is the lily of the valley and 
the colors of the sorority are pearl gray 
and old rose. 

The last convention was heid in Chi- 
cago in April. It was voted to discon- 
tinue the initiating of honorary mem- 
bers of the national sorority. Member- 
ship is now limited to students taking 
the full musical course in music schools 
where chapters are located and to stu- 
dents who come up to the high stand- 
ards demanded of the national sorority. 


Professional Groups 


Sigma Alpha Iota and Phi Beta are 
the two strictly professional musical 
sororities. Phi Beta is a national musi- 
cal and dramatic art organization 
founded at Northwestern University in 
1912. 

The Code of Ethics of this sorority 
states that its purpose is: “To promote 
the best in music and drama. We be- 
lieve that it is not given to each of us 
to be a genius, but we do believe that 
whatever talent we may possess has been 
given to us only that we may develop 
it to the utmost and use it for the pres- 
ervation of the. highest artistic stand- 
ards.” 

There are: at present thirteen active 
chapters and four inactive chapters. 
The eighth national convention is being 
held this year June 20-25 at Chicago. 
The total membership is more than 1000. 

At the national convention held at 
Asheville, N. C., in 1925, a prize was 
offered to the chapter which, during the 
school year, showed the best spirit of 
helpfulness and cooperation toward the 
national organization of Phi Beta. It 
was also decided that this prize would 
be awarded every year indefinitely, un- 





Handel Hall to Be Built in 
Hamburg Suburb 


AMBURG, June 1.—In Berg- 

dorf, a suburb of Hamburg, 
a project is on foot to build a 
great concert hall in memory of 
Handel. It is planned to use it ex- 
clusively for concerts and festi- 
vals of his music. The structure, 
it is reported, will cost 8,000,000 
gold marks (about $2,000,000). 
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til some chapter is fortunate enough to 
win it three years in succession. It will 
then remain in the possession of that 
chapter permanently. Scholarship loan 
funds and contests are held by some 
of the chapters and money for these 
raised by concerts. 

The official organ of Phi Beta is the 
Baton, whose editor-in-chief is Esther 
M. Kellogg of Clearwater, Fla. 

The officers of the national fraternity 
are: President, Grace Hortense Mattern, 
Madison, Wis.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Lucy D. Stewart, Cincinnati; secretary- 
treasurer, M. Ola Ghislin, Chicago; 
editor-historian, Esther M. Kellogg, 
Clearwater, Fla.; extension officer, Ruth 
S. Doland, Columbus, Wis. 

The badge of Phi Beta is a monogram, 
the Phi jeweled with pearls. The colors 
of the fraternity are lavender and gold, 
the flowers, rose and violet and the jewel, 
the pearl. The open motto is: “To be 
rather than to seem.” The insignia is: 
Baton, lamp, lyre, plume, scroll. 


Fine Arts Considered 


Lambda Phi Delta is a national pro- 
fessional fine arts sorority which in- 
cludes music, speech and dancing. 

This sorority was founded at North- 
western University, Evanston, in 1917. 
The founders chose the purpose of the 
fraternity as: “Development of char- 
acter through the living of the highest 
ideals and standards of womanhood, 
democracy, scholarship, social relation, 
mutual helpfulness in attainment of in- 
dividual and social excellence and loyalty 
to alma mater, sorority and country.” 

There are at present eight active chap- 
ters in universities and colleges. There 
are alumnze chapters at Evanston, 
Pittsburg, Kan., Emporia, Kan., and 
Galesburg, Ill. The chapter at the State 
Teachers’ College at Emporia, Kan., 
owns a chapter house. Several of the 
chapters have scholarship funds. The 
colors of the fraternity are blue, bronze 
and gold, and the flowers are Aaron 
Ward rose and forget-me-not. The fra- 
ternity has a whistle which is taken 
from the first few measures of the 
Toreador Song from “Carmen.” 

The fraternity has adopted as _ its 
national song the “Lambda Symphony” 
composed by Maurine Clapp, the words 
of which are: ‘Lambda Phi Delta is a 
symphony, all her girls are players 
tuned in harmony, some are the low 
notes, some are the high—the tuneful 
whole is our Lambda Phi. Never a 
discord, always harmony, sweet strains 
of music in our sorority; each girl a 
small part but needed just the same to 
sing the praises of Lambda’s fair name.” 

The national officers are: President, 
Mrs. W. M. Baumgarten, Cerro Gordo, 
Ill.; vice-president and editor, Fern Cal- 
vert, Chicago; secretary, Enid Miller, 
University Place, Neb.; treasurer, Mil- 
dred Reynolds, Milwaukee; historian, 
Mrs. Ralph Duff, Clarinda, Iowa; exten- 
sion secretary, Elizabeth Dopp, Gales- 
burg, Ill. Conventions are held each 
year. 

The three musical sororities, Phi Beta, 
Sigma Alpha Iota and Delta Omicron 
are members of the Professional Pan- 
hellenic Association for Women. 

Fifteen national fraternities and soro- 
rities are members of this association, 
with musical sororities having three of 
this number. Nine different professions 
are represented by the 25,000 women 
who are members of this professional 
association. 

Two conferences have been held since 
it was organized, the last in November, 
1926. At the recent conference it was 
decided that local chapters of the associ- 
ation devise ways of encouraging the 
employment of adequately trained pro- 
fessional women on all college faculties 
without discrimination in regard to rank 
and salary. It was decided to compile a 
list of all American and foreign fellow- 
ships open to women and a plan was 
formulated for definite aid to those al- 
ready in the professions but not satis- 
factorily or properly placed. 
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“ETonor Where Honor Is Due” Made Practical Ideal 





Deserved Aid for Famed Fig- 
ures of Other Years Is Aim 
of Music Lovers’ Founda- 
tion—Some Typical In- 
stances Where Listeners 
Have Repaid Great In- 
debtedness for Artistic Joys 
Rendered in the “Long 
Ago” 


AMOUS aartists, showered with flow- 

ers today by an admiring public, com- 
manding high box office returns, and to- 
morrow destitute in urgent need of sus- 
tenance, objects of charity. 

It had long been the secret ambition of 
Albert Morris Bagby, through his asso- 
ciation with the music world in his 
thirty-four years as director of the 


Bagby Musical Mornings, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, to be instru- 
mental in creating a foundation, the in- 
come of which would offer such unfor- 
tunate artists not charity but reward 
for outstanding musical service. 
Through his conscientious labors, such 
an organization is now functioning, do- 
ing its bit in substantially acknowledg- 
ing the brilliant career and artistry of 
Minnie Hauk and anticipating the time 
when greater services through larger re- 
sources may be accomplished. 

On previous occasions funds, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bagby, have been invariably 
raised among fellow artists. He per- 
sonally felt at the time that these gen- 
erous musical folk should save against a 
similar predicament in their own lives. 
There was Miss Hauk, who so many 
times sang at benefit performances, later 
in poverty herself. It is different abroad, 
where pensions sometimes take care of 
veteran musicians. Here in America 
conditions are otherwise. 

No, says Mr. Bagby, it is not the art- 
ist, it is the audience who should help— 
those who have reaped enjoyment from 
the artistry of performers. 


The Initial Move 


When the 300th occasion of his Musi- 
cal Mornings approached, Mr. Bagby 
saw an opportunity to establish his 
long-hoped for foundation. There were 
many among his subscribers who had at- 
tended the musicals for thirty-four 
years, ever since the organization of his 
recitals. It was these he would ask for 
assistance. So on Monday, Jan. 26, 1925, 
at his 300th Musical Morning, a pam- 
phlet was distributed with the program, 
which in part conveyed the following 
message. 

“Some of our old time _ favorites, 
through no fault of their own, have lost 
the savings of a life-time, and are with- 
out provision for their declining years. 

_ “From my personal knowledge of such 

instances, it has long been the dearest 

wish of my heart to create a foundation, 
the income of which would offer these 

artists, not the dole of charity, but a 

substantial reward for distinguished ser- 

vice in their calling. 

“Unaided, I am not able to accomplish 
this. However, the urgency of the need 
gives me the courage to appeal to all who 
share my feelings in the matter to join 
hands with me in the work. 

“My idea is to establish a permanent 
endowment, the income of which shall be 
applied to pensions approved by the gov- 
erning body.” 

By December of the same year, such 
was the interest among patrons that 
$31,000 had been accumulated. Today 
the Music Lovers’ Foundation, under 
which name it has since been incorpo- 
rated, has a principal approaching $60,- 
000. Every penny contributed, says Mr. 
Bagby, goes directly to swell the per- 
manent fund, only the interest being 
used for pensions. 

The income is presented to “heroic 
figures in music, outstanding in their 
achievement.” Like the Nobel Prize, the 
organization wishes to make its hono- 
rary rewards a public acknowledgment 
of some great accomplishment. No other 
institution has Mr. Bagby heard of in 
his years of experience that rewards 
musicians, who are impoverished, osten- 
sibly for public appreciation of their 
great service to art. 

What is remarkable, the Foundation 
has absolutely no maintenance expenses 
to worry about. Every detail of clerical 
work is done at Mr. Bagby’s office in 
New York, and he personally pays every 
cent of incidental expenses. Contribu- 


tions are cared for directly by the treas- 
urer, Harry H. Martin, trust officer at 
the Bankers Trust Company, 501 Fifth 
Avenue. Extensive publicity has thus 
far been avoided to prevent overhead 
expenses. 

Income from the fund at the present 
time is sufficient only to take care of 
Minnie Hauk. As the principal grows, 
however, with increased donations, the 
work of the Foundation will be more 
extensive. 

One contributor recently showed her 























Albert Morris Bagby 


approval of the work of the Foundation 
in the following note: 


“It is but a mite, but I presume the 
lists will always be open. We who love 
music and acclaim the regnant artists 
should keep their memories in our hearts. 
Their art is so exquisite, yet 60 ephem- 
eral: so soul-filling, yet so fleeting... 
and if misfortune overtakes these gifted 
people after the plaudits have died down 
and the world is forgetting them—why, 
it is a privilege to lend a hand, even ina 
small way!” 

To investigate the results of the or- 
ganization’s work, Mr. Bagby last Sep- 
tember visited the first recipient of a 
pension-award, Minnie Hauk. 

“I was more deeply gratified than 
words can tell,” he says, “to find her in 
her home on the shores of Lake Lu- 
cerne, passing the winter of her days 
in physical and mental comfort. With 
tears streaming down from her sightless 
eyes, she repeatedly expressed her heart- 
felt gratitude not only for the provision 
thus made for her, but also, for the 
gracious manner in which it was be- 
stowed—as a recognition of her services 
to musical art.” 


An Outstanding Example 


Minnie Hauk’s life is an outstanding 

example of the forgetfulness of the pub- 
lic. 
The true state of her plight'was not 
made known officially until Miss Hauk 
wrote to the American consul to Switz- 
erland, Philip Holland, in 1920. 

The letter ran in part as follows: 


“It is hard to think of my brilliant 
career and all I did for the needy, sing- 
ing everywhere for benevolent concerts 
and entertaining hundreds of people here 
at Triebschen—and to find myself now 
in my great need without a friend at 
Lucerne. 

“Oh, to find help to get me over this 
awful crisis in my sad helplessness, a 
great deal owing also to my awful afflic- 
tion in not being able to see and help 
myself! Alas, there seems no way out of 
this awful chaos in my life... . 

“Don‘t you think that Americans ought 
not to let one of their noted singers, who 
did so much for art all over the world, 
waste and nearly kill herself by worry 
and weeping? 

“IT have only a short time to live and 
I pray daily to be taken away from this 
sad, sad world—at least for me—for I 
am more unhappy than words can ex- 
press.” 


This note, though syndicated through- 
out the United States, brought no mate- 
rial return. Everyone who had heard 
of the once famed singer expressed re- 
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gret. But there was no one who would 
shoulder the responsibilities of an or- 
ganized campaign to reward Miss Hauk 
ior her achievements in opera. 


How Farrar Helped 


Mr. Bagby, who was busy at the time 
with his Musical Mornings, talked to 
Geraldine Farrar about the newspaper 
publicity’s having no results. Between 
them they arranged to raise the money 
through personal appeal and met with a 
generous response from their friends. 
In addition, Mr. Bagby made an appeal 
to the subscribers to his concerts, and 
Miss Farrar inserted the following let- 
ter in the program of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York and also in 
Philadelphia: 

“It is my privilege to bring to your 
kind attention the pitiful condition of an 
American songstress whose triumphs still 
must stir beautiful memories in the 
hearts of many of my present day listen- 
ers. Minnie Hauk, partially blind, old 
and destitute, though not friendless if I 
can help it, is in urgent need of imme- 
diate assistance. Will you contribute 
something toward alleviating the misery 


of a once glorious name? 
Miss Farrar also accumulated funds 


from prominent musicians including En- 
rico Caruso, Antonio Scotti, Pasquale 





Minnie Hauk as “Carmen” 


Amato, Joseph Hofmann, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and Walter Damrosch. 

Funds accumulated were exhausted 
after a term of years. It was discourag- 
ing to those who had worked to realize 
the money. The only definite remedy, it 
was decided, was an established founda- 


tion. But the question was how to get 
it started. Something had to be done, 
but how? 


need that Mr. 
Music Lovers’ 


It was to meet this 
Bagby established the 
Foundation, Inc. 

Albert Morris Bagby is the president 
of the Foundation; Edward Ziegler, 
vice-president; Charles Tressler Lark, 
secretary and general counsel; William 
Matheus Sullivan, assistant secretary; 
and Harry H. Martin, treasurer. 

On the advisory board is Mrs. Marius 
de Brabant, Mrs. Charles Healy Ditson, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Charles 
H. Senff, Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill, 
James Speyer, Mrs. Frederick Steinway 
and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend. 

WILLIAM KNAPP. 


Sound-proof Music Room Is Being In- 
stalled in Congress Library 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—Plans have 
been completed for the construction of a 
sound-proof music room adjoining the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. The new chamber is designed to 
provide means whereby piano rolls and 
talking machine records may be played 
on a reproducing piano and phonograph 
for users of the library, without disturb- 
ing other readers. The most modern 
principles of acoustical engineering are 
being utilized in the construction of the 
chamber. The work is in the hands of 
Van Veen & Co., New York. The Aeo- 
lian Company, New York, has charge 
of the installation of the room. 

A. “Es Bes 


HARMONICA CONTEST 
HAS SPIRITED SWING 


Many Contestants Take Part 
in Trials Held at 
Central Park 


More than fifty boys and girls, up to 
and including the age of sixteen, took 
part in the fifth annual harmonica con- 
test of Greater New York on the Mall in 
Central Park, Saturday, June 18. 

For the past two weeks, elimination 
tests have been held in the _ schools 
throughout the city under the auspices 
of the Department of Parks; and the list 
of the contestants, not only of soloists, 
but of harmonica bands, was so long as 


to require an audition of three hours. 
The enthusiasm of the boys and girls 
was matched by the crowd of many hun- 
dreds of their friends and relatives, who 
remained until the last prize was 
awarded and the last announcement 
made. 

The range of the compositions pre- 
sented would have dismayed a hardened 
orchestra conductor. Beethoven went 
hand in hand with Irving Berlin, and 
Massenet’s “Elégie’” gave way before 
“Bye Bye Blackbird.” The one Negro 
contestant, with an excellent sense of 
psychology, lost himself completely in 
the rhythm of the “Black Bottom” to 
the intense delight of the audience. 
Original compositions, and even more 
original adaptations of the classics, fol- 
lowed each other in bewildering variety. 
On the whole, the standard of perform- 
ance was high; the musicianship, in many 
cases, was very creditable, and in dozens 
of instances the players showed surpris- 
ing virtuosity. 

The winner of the first prize, Edward 
Sherwood, aged sixteen, presented a com- 
position of his own called “An Operatic 
Medley.” He was awarded a gold medal 
and a violin set. Frank Chlanda, four- 
teen, received a silver medal and a cornet 
set as the second prize. The judges 
were unable to decide between these two 
boys until after a second performance 
had been called for. Sidney Baron won 
the third prize, a bronze medal and a 
tenor banjo. Fourth and fifth prizes, 
banjo-ukeleles, went to Herbert Ryricher 
and Harold Gleeman. 

Three harmonica bands were entered, 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band of 
New York, directed by Sam A. Perry, a 
teacher at the institution; Dukes Har- 
monica Syncopaters, and Keils Har- 
monica Boys. The Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum Band won the first band award, 
a silver trophy cup. All prizes were pre- 
sented by W. J. Haussler, acting for the 
Department of Parks. 

John Philip Sousa was scheduled to act 
as a judge of the contest, but was pre- 
vented from being present at the last 
moment. The judges were: Nathaniel 
Shilkret, musical director of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company; Charles C. 
Green, former president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York: Philip Gordon, 
director of music in the South Side High 
School of Newark, and Oscar Thompson, 
executive editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Goldman Features Wagner on Outdoor 
Program 


Among the interesting band programs 
given by Edwin Franko Goldman last 
week, was one at the campus of New 
York University at which works by 
Wagner were featured. Four out of nine 
numbers were by Wagner, including the 
“Tannhauser” March, the “‘Tannhauser” 
Overture, the Procession of the Knights 
of the Grail from “Parsifal,” and a Fan- 
taisie on themes from “Die Walkiire.” 
Other works heard included the “Poet 
and Peasant” Overture of Suppé, an 
“International Fantaisie” by Staigers, 
with Mr. Staigers as cornet soloist, the 
Paderewski Minuet and Mr. Goldman’s 
March, “Central Park.” The program 


closed with excerpts from Sullivan’s 
“Tolanthe.” 
Mrs. Coolidge Engages Hart House 


Quartet for Boston 

The Hart House Quartet of Toronto 
has been engaged by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge for an appearance in 
her Boston Library Series. The pro- 
gram will consist of Elgar’s Quartet in 
E Minor, John Beach’s “Poem,” and 
Reger’s Quartet in E Flat, Op. 109. Mr. 
Beach is a Bostonian and his “Poem” 
though not yet heard in this country had 
been played frequently in Europe. 
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George Bernard Shaw Discovers That 
Dialects Infest the Human Tongue, 
Thereby Confirming the Findings of 
Vocal Purists—Famous Scrap as to 
Who Really Made “Boris,” Mous- 
sorgsky or Rimsky, Enters New 
Round with Moscow Production— 
Art of Operatic Impresarioship Dis- 
cussed by Noted Chicago Head, 
with Covent Garden Experiences 
This Season as His Text—Interna- 
tionalism in London’s Opera Span 
—Harmonica and Accordion Tour- 
naments Enliven the Spring—More 
About the Original 
Species 


Instrumental 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, who 

knows more about everything than 
anyone else knows about anything, has 
discovered that there are an appalling 
number of dialects in the English lan- 
guage. The number was four-some- 
thing, four hundred, four thousand, 
forty thousand, four hundred thousand, 
or maybe even four million. The actual 
number is unimportant. 

To the singer, the teacher of singing 
and to those who listen to much sing- 
ing, this is of no particular moment, 
though the converse might be of value 
to Mr. Shaw and to those interested in 
standardizing not only English pronun- 
ciation but the pronunciation of all lan- 
guages. There seems little doubt that 
this might be done with success through 
vocal tone. 

Vocal tone is already standardized to 
an extent far greater than most teachers 
of singing (most of whom claim the 
only true method of bel canto) might be 
willing to admit. How often do we hear 
artists whose speaking voices are nasal 
to an objectionable extent but who sing 
like nightingales, without a taint of 
nasality. Localisms of pronunciation, so 
noticeable in the speech of Americans, 
owing to our polyglot forefathers, all 
seem to vanish into thin air when sing- 
ers sing. One might wager with safety 
a large sum of money that even the 
most keen-eared listener would be un- 
able to distinguish from a song program 
whether the artist presenting it were 
from “Amurrica” or “Inglend” or more 
specifically, whether the original habitat 
was Land’s End or John o’Groat’s House 
in Britain, or Pittsburrrrgh or Hahvud 
in the U. S. A. 

_ Pity ’tis, ’tis true, that the number of 

singers of any race who have the ability 
to make themselves understood in any 
language, their own or other, is ex- 
traordinarily small. This ability is a 
thing over which few teachers agree. 
Indeed, it almost seems an individual 
talent, a unique peculiarity. Is it pos- 
sible that in standardizing vocal tone, 
singers impair or annihilate their pro- 
nouncing faculties? If this is true, there 
is no reason for its being true, as the 
exceptions among vocal artists amply 
prove. 

There have been many books written 
on the subject of pronunciation for 
singers. Why does not some wiseacre 
try the other way ‘round and write one 


about vocal tone for speakers? I’m not 
saying it can be done, but I do think it 
would be worth trying, for, as we have 
said, since individual peculiarities of 
spoken pronunciation seem to disappear 
for the nonce while singing, there is no 
apparent reason why they should not be 
made to do so permanently through the 
use of standardized vocal tone. 
« 


AS there is nothing in this world so 
disappointing as a controversy that 
has but one side, I have been scanning 
English and Continental periodicals 
eagerly in the hope that some admirer 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff will come forward 
to vindicate him in the pother that has 
been stirred up abroad over the com- 
parative merits of the original and the 
revised versions of  Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoff.” 

If he were still on earth, the valiant 
Henry T. Finck would be battling for 
Rimsky’s good name, for Finck believed 
and stoutly contended that “Boris” 
would never have gained a foothold on 
the operatic stage had not Rimsky cor- 
rected, altered, re-arranged, concen- 
trated and re-orchestrated his fellow 
Nationalist’s score. But Finck, alas, is 
gone, and with him vanished an inde- 
pendent spirit capable of exalting Grieg 
while deprecating Brahms, and of view- 
ing Moussorgsky as an amateur whose 
most important work would have failed 
for want of skill but for the generous 
editing and re-editing of his friend. 

Now, though I am not sure that any 
board of experts has agreed upon just 
what should be considered the original 
version (certainly not the one that was 
put out a year or two ago in England, 
if I have been correctly informed) every- 
body seems to be hammering Rimsky. 
The contentions of M. D. Calvocoressi, 
distinguished critic and author of an im- 
portant work on Moussorgsky, that the 
younger technician’s emendations weak- 
ened and falsified the original, appar- 
ently are being approved in chorus, 
though Moussorgsky himself plainly was 
not satisfied with the opera in its earli- 
est form and made numerous changes. 
I know only the Rimsky version that is 
used at the Metropolitan, but when Cal- 
vocoressi and others who have made 
comparisons insist that in specific in- 
stances—such as altered rhythm in the 
Innkeeper’s song—the facile and thor- 
oughly grounded Rimsky only muddled 
things badly, I cannot help feeling that 
a splendid opportunity for a real row 
among academicians is being permitted 
to go to waste. 

Moussorgsky, so I have read, included 
in the title page of the published vocal 
score a line which read, “Including 
scenes not intended for performance.” 
Just what he meant by that is something 
likely to be mulled over as long as 
“Boris” is a subject of research, but 
quite conceivably it could be used to 
bolster the arguments of those who 
think Rimsky’s arrangement of the 
scenes more effective than Moussorg- 
sky’s. The recent performance in Mos- 
cow, as I understand it, went back to the 
work in its pre-Rimsky state, but 
whether it included those scenes which 
Moussorgsky did not intend for perform- 
ance is something I prefer to leave to 
M. Calvocoressi and anyone equally well 
informed who wishes to take him on, in 
Rimsky’s behalf. 

Admired as it is by a limited number, 
we know that “Boris” has retained its 
place in America only because of the 
towering art of Feodor Chaliapin. If, as 
has so often been said, it was the com- 
poser’s intention to glorify the chorus, 
by making the Russian people the pro- 
tagonist, rather than the crime-haunted 
ezar, the work has been thrown entirely 
out of focus by the individual who is re- 
sponsible for it being heard at all—now 
that it has lost entirely the element of 
novelty it had in its first years at the 
Metropolitan or in Chicago. So, in 
America at least, Moussorgsky not only 
is a victim, at the same time that he 
is the debtor, of Rimsky-Korsakoff, in 
the guise of a meddling pedant, but of 
a mere singer (though a very great one), 
the too dominating Chaliapin. It is pre- 
cious little, of course, that our Metro- 
politan or Chicago opera patrons care 
for either consideration—they go to 
“Boris” to be thrilled to the marrow by 
Chaliapin’s acting in the scene of the 
spectre and by his singing as well as 
his acting in the Farewell and Death. 

One thing about “Boris” has al- 
Ways seemed a curious commentary on 
the contentions (with which I am by no 
means in disagreement) of Calvocoressi 
and others that Moussorgsky far more 
than Wagner strove exactly to mate the 
word and the note, and always to find 
the corresponding way of saying in 
music what the texts of his songs said 
in words. The music of the dying Czar, 


which Chaliapin sings with such poig- 
nant realism, was written many years 
earlier than “Boris Godounoff,” as an 
Invocation to Tanit for his early opera, 
“Salammbo,” designed along Meyer- 
beerian lines. The intransigeant realist, 
so intently concerned with mating word 
and note, did not hesitate to re-use this 
music in quite a different setting and for 
an entirely new purpose—and it re- 
mains one of the scenes of highest in- 
spiration in the score. 

Other composers, including Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti and 
Wagner, borrowed similarly from their 
earlier works. But there seems to me 
to be material here for the friends of 
Rimsky, in that Moussorgsky is shown, 
after all, to have had an eye for operatic 
effect, rather than merely for translat- 
ing his text into its musical equivalent. 

“But,” says Calvocoressi in his latest 
pronunciamento, “the main verdict is 
not hard to anticipate. Gradually the 
genuine ‘Boris’ will oust the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff revision from the place this 
has usurped, and the revision will re- 
main—together with the famous copy of 
the ‘Tristan’ score annotated by Berlioz 
—a document of purely ‘archaeological’ 
interest, as Rimsky-Korsakoff himself, 
in the preface of his revision, says of 
Moussorgsky’s original.” 

At any rate, I am glad Moussorgsky 
did not survive Rimsky, to revise “Coq 
d’Or!” 

* * ~*~ 

HAT operatic novelties are produced 

more cheaply and with greater satis- 
faction to their audiences in Europe 
than in America is the belief of Herbert 
M. Johnson, manager of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, as expressed in 
a letter to the press of his own United 
States, Mr. Johnson is now on a scout- 
ing tour of Europe and among other 
pertinent observations calls attention to 
the comparative paucity of novelties and 
the facility with which producers adjust 
prices for them. 

The Chicago manager points out that 
the only novelty offered in the Covent 
Garden Opera season—Puccini’s “Turan- 
dot”—affords an illustration of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the European opera 
producer. Whereas American audiences 
demand as their right from four to six 
novelties each season, London is content 
to pay increased prices ($10 a seat in 
this instance) for a new work. “But the 
real point,” he says, “does not lie in the 
ease with which European managements 
may raise prices—for Miss Garden in 
Paris, for instance, for premiéres, etc.— 
but in the simplicity with which they 
solve the problem of meeting the heavy 
burden of ‘producing novelties. Instead 
of making a costly production of ‘Turan- 
dot,’ as we should be compelled to do, 
the London management simply ‘bor- 
rows’ it from the Turin Opera House, 
whose stage is of similar proportions.” 

As an eloquent illustration of the in- 
ternational character of grand opera, 
Johnson calls attention to Charles Moor, 
stage director of the Chicago company, 
who served in a similar capacity in the 
Covent Garden season. He is a Scotch- 
man who fought with the British Army 
during the World War, was made a 
Captain for distinguished service, re- 
sumed his position, after his discharge, 
as an authority on German lyric art, 
and came back to England to stage Ger- 
man opera. 

“The story epitomized in this man’s 
career,” Johnson writes, “is that in 
every department grand opera requires 
the best talent the world produces, with- 
out reference to nationality or similar 
considerations, and it is the best answer 
to the insistent demand in some poorly 
informed quarters that only Americans 
be given consideration in opera produced 
in our country.” 

It seems that Foranzo, the stage man- 
ager of La Scala, in Milan, where 
“Turandot” work was given its post- 
humous world premiére last year was 
scheduled to take charge of the produc- 
tion. He did not arrive in time, how- 
ever, so Mr. Moor had to visualize this 
novelty in addition to nine German, one 
French and seven Italian operas 

- ” 7 





HE Chicago manager expresses the 

belief that the past year has wrought 
great changes in musical England. The 
Royal Opera at Covent Garden has ex- 
perienced one of its most successful sea- 
sons and at its conclusion on June 24 
the proponents of the enterprise hope 
to have only a small deficit to meet. A 
like improvement in operatic conditions 
appears general in Europe in spite of 
the trying economic conditions with 
which the several governments are con- 
tending. Important English theaters 
are making money and paying large 
dividends. In fact, the entire field of 


public entertainment seems to have re- 
gained a healthy equilibrium, in contrast 
with the various and sundry complaints 
in America concerning the status of the 
theater. F 

In England Mr. Johnson finds prices 
and taxes high, the people cheerful, and 
unemployment still a problem. He re- 
ports that there are now more than 
1,000,000 unemployed as compared with 
half that number in pre-war days. He 
says, “But a careful analysis shows us 
that there are actually more workers 
than ever, due to the number of women, 
younger sons, etc., who are earning in- 
comes instead of living in idleness as in 
other days. So, proportionately, there 
is less actual unemployment than usual. 
A tremendous social and economic 
change has taken place and still is in 
progress in the development of which 
a large number of persons have been 
squeezed out of employment and their 
accepted routine in life. These people 
still have to adjust and accommodate 
themselves to the new order of things, 
and gradually, they are doing so.” 


* * * 


OHNSON makes some _ interesting 
comparisons of the length of Lon- 
don’s opera season with our own. 

London’s season, he points out, is of 
eight weeks’ duration, as compared with 
Chicago’s twelve weeks and New York’s 
twenty-four. The contrast is greater 
when one considers the relative sizes of 
the opera houses and the further fact 
that here no performances are sung on 
Saturday or Sunday and no matinees 
are given. Historic old Covent Garden 
seats only 1900 patrons as compared 
with about 3600 in our opera houses, so 
the fact that eighteen of the first twenty 
performances were absolutely sold out. 
while pleasing, means little from our 
standpoint. Covent Garden’s prices are 
almost identical with the Chicago scale 
of prices and a bit below the New York 
scale, so that capacity means only about 
$7000. 

As against this, however, he says that 
producing costs fully equalize conditions. 
Union labor costs absorb about 40% of 
grand opera expenditures in America. 
In London, in comparison, labor costs 
are trifling. The players in the Covent 
Garden orchestra receive about $7.50 a 
performance with a free rehearsal for 
each opera, whereas Chicago musicians 
receive double that sum and from $90 
to $100 a week for rehearsals. The 
weekly wage for a chorister in London 
is about the daily fee of the player in 
the pit and the players, too, accord a 
free rehearsal for each opera. The 
minimum scale of the Choral Alliance, 
as the American choristers union is 
known, is $61 a week, with $42 a week 
for rehearsals. He reports the variance 
in costs for everything else is in propor- 
tion. 

But casually to accept these compara- 
tive figures as indicative of particularly 
hard times among the working classes 
in England would be misleading, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson. It is true that 
England has experienced hard times, 
but it is in every way on the mend. 

* . ~ 


E of America, accustomed to receiv- 
ing foreign artists of all nationali- 
ties, are gratified to find a like infusion 
of “foreign” artistry abroad. Witness 
the successes of Edith Mason at La 
Scala, Milan, and Mary Garden in Paris, 
as striking examples of the hour. 
Covent Garden’s season is bringing 
forward many other names equally 
familiar to American audiences, ob- 
serves Mr. Johnson. He names Maria 
Ivogiin, Fernand Ansseau, Edouard Cot- 
reuil, Alexander Kipnis, Mariano Sta- 
bile, Marcel Journet, Octave Dua and 
John O’Sullivan of the Chicago forces, 
past or present; Maria Jeritza and 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen of the Metropoli- 


tan, and Lotte Lehmann and Frida 
Leider, Maria Olezewska and Emi! 
Schipper who have become familiar 


names through other activities. He says 
the two latter, in particular, established 
themselves in London favor. 

Mme. Jeritza, so the Chicago manager 
reports, has given the management end- 
less concern through ill health, and a 
mad scamper for talent to help meet 
the situation has not been productive of 
any notable “discoveries.” This circum- 
stance having jeopardized the “Turan- 
dot” presentation, the management in 
its extremity turned to. Mary Garden, 
inviting her to sing “Carmen,” to be 
offered as a novelty in deference to her 
participation. Miss Garden declined, 
expressing herself as content with her 
Paris triumphs, where she has been 
singing “Resurrection” about three times 
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a week to omg | audiences and creat- 
ing a great stir. 

Metropolitan, as reported in your ne 
columns, subsequently achieved a s 
ing success in “Turandot.” 
English born, this was her first 
Garden appearance. 

Cesare Formichi, Johnson tells us, has 
met with bitter disappointment in hav- 
ing to cancel two performances of “Rigo- 
letto.” The big Italian baritone of the 
Chicago forces had his heart set on ap- 
pearing here in the réle in which he is 
said to excel, but the extreme nervous- 
ness from which he suffered last season 
has brought him to the verge of collapse. 

From London Mr. Johnson expects to 
go to Paris, where American artists are 
monopolizing attention, and the names 
of Mary Garden, Mary McCormic and 
Roberto Moranzoni are on the tips of 
Parisian tongues. Vive les Yanks! 

- ~ ~ 


HESE are supposed to be the dol- 

drums if not the dog days of music. 
After the close of the regular seasons 
came the festivals and music weeks and 
now they too are largely over. Imme- 
diately ahead are various local opera 
ventures and summer symphony activi- 
ties, not yet in full swing. In between, 
so far as America is concerned, are 
chiefly the Boston Pops and a large as- 
sortment of yawns. Not that the two 
are related. If there were more Bos- 
tons with more Pops there would be 
fewer yawns. June may be a great old 
month for weddings, but for music— 

And yet, only last Saturday New 
York was deciding who was its cham- 
pion boy harmonica player at the same 
time that Brussels was determining who 
is the world’s champion accordion 
player. Evidently music has not been 
so hopelessly becalmed as our late June 
lassitude predisposed us to think. 

I talked to one of the judges in the 
harmonica contest, held on the Mall in 
Central Park, and he admitted that it 
was no easy task for a non-harmonica 
player to formulate an opinion as to 
which of the fifty and more finalists 
were entitled to prizes, especially since 
the contestants played anything they 
chose and there was little on which to 
base a comparison of their technical pro- 
ficiency. 

Just how, I asked myself, should har- 
monica players be judged? In this case, 
I was told, there were charts providing 
for the grading of contestants on a per- 
centage basis, with points for intona- 
tion, expression, rhythm and the quality 
of the composition played. This last con- 
sideration obviously was an incentive to 
the young participants to play some- 
thing better than jazz—but I, for one, 
am puzzled as to just what “good music” 
for the harmonica would be. 

Is an arrangement of the sextet from 
“Lucia” any better, in fact, than “Black 
Bottom,” if the arrangement itself is 
not good? 

Is “The Song of India” from “Sadko,” 
so altered as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able, in any way super‘or te “Bye, bye, 
Blackbird?” 

Is Rubinstein’s Melody in F to be 
rated higher than “Duna” or “Mighty 
Lak a Rose?” 

And should a boy who presents a med- 
ley of his own with a lot of dash and 
assurance rank higher than one who 
plays, as best he can within the natural 
limits of his instrument, a part of some 
standard overture? 

I, personally, would not relish sitting 
in judgment on such questions and I can 
readily believe what my friend said, 
when he remarked that a violin or piano 
contest in which the contestants were 
international celebrities would have pre- 
sented less perplexing problems. 

* * * 


HAT there is a kinship between the 

harmonica and the concertina is ad- 
mitted by the most profound of those 
pundits who delve into the origins and 
relationships of instruments. Just when 
an accordion ceases to be an accordion 
and becomes a concertina is too pedantic 
a subject to concern us here. Possibly 
all of those who participated in the 
Brussels contest really played concer- 
tinas rather than accordions, but rather 
than get®into deep water by venturing 
an opinion on so technical a subject, I 
will accept what I read in my morning 
paper when I came upon the statement 
that Arthur Ledocq of Namur had re- 






lorence Easton of the .¢ 


tained his title as world’s champion. 


It was Paul Rosenfeld, I think, who 
summed up the music of Stravinsky’s 
“Petruschka” as accordion music. As 
the Russians, as well as the Finns, the 
Poles, the Letts and the Scandinavians, 
are very partial to its never too bashful 
sounds, it was not surprising that Stra- 
vinsky should have turned to it to en- 
liven his crowd pictures. It seems to be- 
long there as naturally as it did to the 
low comedy sketches of  Balieff’s 
“Chauve Souris.” 

As an aid to a christening or a wed- 
ding not even the church organ com- 
pares with it, though possibly the Ameri- 
canized saxophone has contributed more 
grist to the divorce mill. I leave to 
others the issue as to which is the more 
interesting and fashionable event, a 
moujik wedding or a Reno divorce, and 
will accept whatever verdict may be re- 
turned as to the respective merits of the 
instruments on this basis. 

* “ ~ 


HE art of sound creation seems to 

exercise an unfailing fascination. 
And folk will never have done theoriz- 
ing. 
You will remember that a week or two 
ago I gave you a version of the way in- 
struments began, as summed up by a 
French savant. There is at hand a new 
classification, which cuts this list from 
nine to four which, one must admit, is 
a considerable saving! The statistics 
come ready to hand in a new handbook 
issued by the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. It was prepared by Miss 
Frances Densmore, who traces all the 
various varieties of ether-disturbers 
from the stone gong of the primitives to 
the Stradivarius. 

There are, according to Miss Dens- 
more, only four simple classifications of 
instruments, depending upon how sound 
is produced. 

First, there is the solid, sonorous in- 
strument—ranging, I suppose, from a 
tenor’s head—-beg pardon, one should 
say, resonance cavities—to gongs, rat- 
tles and the rest. 

Then there are the wind instruments, 
which any child who has gone through 
one of the modern Appreciation Courses 
will be able to pick out immediately. 

Next, we have the “vibrating mem- 
branes”—not, alas! for the theories of 
some of our teacher friends, only the 
vocal cords and their adjacent surfaces, 
but also the drum-head, the throat of 
horns, etc. 

Finally, we have the stringed instru- 
ments—a large and clannish family, 
ranging from the ukulele to the haughty 
concert grand with self-player attach- 
ment. 

The symbolic qualities which the wri- 
ter finds in these various instruments is 
especially interesting. Take the Bell, 
for instance. It is associated with the 
joys and sorrows of mankind. True, 
there is the dirge which accompanies the 
march to the altar, as jokesters would 
tell us, no less than the solemn summons 
to the grave. (Only a few days ago a 
wag in theatrical purlieus demonstrated 
that the Mendelssohn wedding music 
has a theme inverted from Chopin’s 
Funeral March.) 

I don’t have any statistics on the 
wearing apparel affected by Messrs. 
Adams, Broun and the other Manhattan 
columnists while at their labors, but 
Miss Densmore finds the bell on the cap 
of the medieval court jester a symbol of 
the “joy” function of this instrument. 

The musical bow is ascribed by tradi- 
tion to have grown up from the twanged 
bow of the archer. A warlike connota- 
tion is evident. From this is doubtless 
to be traced the belligerent tactics of 
celebrity-worshippers who elbow the 
breath out of their neighbors in an effort 
to get up to the front first when the 
violinist’s encores begin. 

+ ~ + 


HE medical quality of music is at 
present—and has for ages, in fact— 
agitated some of our therapeutic au- 
thorities. In the handbook I see again 
the old superstition of the savage tribe 
recounted—the use of rattle and gong 
to chase out “demons.” 
+ * * 
F there were any Demon Rum lurking 
about—and the best authorities 
piously assert that this were impossible 
under present legislative precepts—lI 
should suggest no better exorcising 
medium than a stiff dose of Varése’s 
“Integrales,” says your 
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Respighi’s “Church Windows’ Given 
Italian Premiére Under De Sabata 





Monte Carlo Conductor Wins 
Cordial Reception from Mil- 
anese Public in Orchestral 
Series at La Scala—Sym- 
phony by Borodin Has First 
Local Performance in List 
with Musie by Franck and 
Rossini 


) igrenene June 10.—Following the per- 
formances of Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis,” the symphonic series, which is 
given each spring by the orchestra of 
La Scala, was begun. Victor De Sabata, 
composer and conductor of the Monte 


Carlo Opera, appeared on the evening 
of June 2. The program contained a 
novelty for Italy—Ottorino Respighi’s 
“Church Windows,” which was first 
given in America by the Boston Sym- 
phony—and a first hearing in Milan of 
Borodin’s Symphony in E Flat. 

The four “Church Windows” which 
Respighi brings to our attention are 
“impressions” of the type of his “Foun- 
tains” and “Pines of Rome.” And by 
comparing the methods of workmanship 
and the psychological procedures which 
are revealed, the relationship is evident 
between the “Fountains,” the “Pines” 
and “Windows.” So that we have a 
symphonic reproduction of introspective 
visions, whether they treat of fountains 
or of woods, or of painted ecclesiastic 
windows, generated by a single nucleus, 
by a unique and unchanging creative 
center. This is reproduced by an un- 
varying, in some measure rich and mod- 
ern, palette. 


Composer Repeats Himsel} 


The result is nothing else, nor could 
be, than a retracing, the revelation of 
a “manner,” the proof of finding oneself 
in the presence of a fancy which works 
by means of external methods, by orna- 
mentation. Similarly, it is not exactly 
something to be reckoned for the musical 
art or of that of the symphony in par- 
ticular. It is of no value to recommend 
such compositions to the future, after 
the ephemeral attention which is _ be- 
stowed by the actual auditors in the con- 
cert room. 

On the other hand, it is most likely 
pthat Respighi had little inner sympathy 
with the new poem and thus did not find 
in his own fancy an inspiration suffi- 
ciently brilliant or new. Lacking incen- 
tive for an adequate spur, it seems to me, 
was the object chosen by the composer 
for symphonic illustration. One can 
understand that contemplation of a sol- 
emn and august cathedral would suggest 
spiritual emotions, but such a secondary 
part of it as a window, however artis- 
tically designed and painted, could hardly 
move one’s fancy to a fruitful enthusi- 
asm and a transfiguring exaltation. 

At the same time, Respighi has not 
written empty music. In reproducing 
his previously noted tendencies and in- 
strumental formulae, he has given us 
passages of much interest both in their 
expression and in a technical sense. In 
the poem there are flashes of substantial 
geniality and of coloristic combinations 
of noteworthy interest and of immediate 
suggestion. However, some true and 
marked reminiscences of other music— 
for example, the theme of the Grail in 
“Parsifal’”—detract notably from the 
personal individuality of this poem for 
orchestra, to which the public gave a 
most happy welcome. 


Borodin as Symphonist 


The Symphony of Borodin also found 
much sympathy in the auditors. It is 
hardly an attempt at national emancipa- 
tion. But there flows in it a melodic 
stream of not a little contrast, and—al- 
though lacking in true profundity—the 
hand of the artist is sufficiently secure 
in disposing the various structural ele- 
ments of his composition. It shows the 
influence of the classic and romantic 
schools, but it already presages the ad- 
vent of a Russian music and a racial 
character which may be distinguished in 
that art to which Germany and Italy in 
the past indisputably held the keys. 

The concert was concluded with the 
“Chasseur Maudit” of César Franck and 


the Sinfonia from Rossini’s “William / 
The performance of the ensemble; 


Tell.” 


was quite good and found the full favor 
of the public, which accorded to De Sa- 
bata festive manifestations of applause. 
He is a conductor who leans to forceful- 
ness in his use of the baton and succeeds 
thus in animating the phalanx of per- 
formers. Clarity of line and of details 
was gained without drawing out unduly 
the substance of the works. There were 
not lacking an exuberance of phonic 
potentialities and research for effect at 
all cost, as well as a rather hurried read- 
ing of some movements. But the public 
was in a good disposition and acclaimed 
the conductor more than is its custom. 
FEDERICO CANDIDA. 


YOUNG LEXINGTON ARTISTS 
MAINTAIN FINE STANDARD 





Instrumental and Vocal Programs Are 
Presented with Ability by Students 


LEXINGTON, Ky., June 18.—John Shel- 
by Richardson, pianist, assisted by 
Charles Starns, violinist, was heard in 
recital in the LaFayette ballroom on Fri- 
day evening, June 11. The former is six- 
teen years old and the latter fourteen. 


Both are players of exceptional merit 
and unusual promise. The pianist’s list 
included music by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. The Scherzo from the 
“Concerto Symphonique,” No. 4, by Lit- 
olff, was given, with Elizabeth T. Smith 
at the second piano. Violin numbers were 
by Ortmans, MacDowell-Hartman, Kéler- 
Béla, Schumann-Saenger and by Schu- 
bert. John Richardson is a pupil of Miss 
Smith, and Charles Starns studies with 
Bruce Reynolds. 

Virginia R. Tyler presented a talented 
young piano student, Mollie MacOffutt, 
in a recital in the Auditorium of Sayre 
College on the evening of June 15. The 
program embraced works by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Leschetizky, MacDowell, 
Chopin and Debussy. Arensky’s Suite 
Op. 15 for two pianos was given with 
Emily Shelburn, also a pupil of Miss 
Tyler. Mrs. Woodford Fields sang a 
group of songs. 

Voice and piano pupils of Mary Lou 
Baker appeared in recital on June 15. 

Piano pupils of Anna Chandler Goff 
and Winifred Triplett, and violin pupils 
of Mamie Miller, all teachers of the Lex- 
ington College of Music, were heard in 
recital on June 16 in the College of Mu- 
sic Auditorium. Advanced voice pupils 
of Harold B. Holst were heard there on 
the evening of June 2. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


Kentucky Music Department Becomes 
Separate College 

LEXINGTON, Ky., June 18.—The music 

department of the University of Ken- 

tucky has been made into a separate 


college, it is announced. Carl A. Lam- 
pert is the dean. M. C. S. 


SU 





Naples Opera House Will 


Reorganize Orchestra 


APLES, June 10.—Something 

of a_ sensation has_ been 
created; the orchestra and the bal- 
let corps of the Teatro San Carlo 
have been dismissed. The conduc- 
tor, Edoardo Vitale, explained that 
this action was taken because the 
present organization was not re- 
sponsive enough to the needs of 
such an important theater. Vitale 
has proposed to the Ente Auto- 
nomo, or board of government, of 
the theater that a radical reorgan- 
ization of its orchestra is neces- 
sary. The San Carlo had some 
‘years ago one of the best theatrical 
ensembles in the world, formed en- 
tirely of well-known artists. But 
its efficiency decreased so much 
that, about fifteen years ago, the 
conductor Gui reorganized it from 
new members. Lately its disor- 
ganization seems to have _  in- 
creased, and this has become more 
evident with the advent of operas 
which are orchestrally complicated 
and difficult to perform. In his 
stand, the conductor is said to have 
the backing of the citizens of 
Naples, despite the hostility to the 
move of a small band of those in- 
terested in holding their posts. 


FREDERICO CANDIDA. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


The purpose of The Curtis Institute of Music: To hand down through contemporary masters 
the great traditions of the past, and to teach students to build on this heritage for the future. 





It offers to students instruction by world famous artists who teach personaliy and give individual 


lessons. 
The new policy of the Curtis Institute, inaugurated by Josef Opportunities to attend concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Hofmann, Director, provides: and important visiting artists, and performances of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Free tuition or partial exemption from tuition fees, where Summer sojourns in the United States and Europe to advanced 
required. and exceptionally gifted students, under the artistic super- 


vision of master teachers of the Curtis Institute. 
Financial aid, if needed. . ; ; - 
Regular public appearances during the period of study when 
warranted by their progress. 


Steinway grands, string or wood instruments, rent free, to 
those unable to provide such for themselves, to be placed Financial assistance in setting out on a public career at artistic 
at the disposal of students in their respective domiciles. maturity. 
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“It Is the Pupil That Counts”, says Teacher 


De TOTTI LL LLL LLL CALLAO MOL 


Gottfried Galston, Viennese 
Pianist, Speaks of Leschet- 
izky’s Ideas on Pedagogy— 
Mastering English Music 
Terminology Is Problem 
Overcome by Means of 
Reading in Extensive Li- 
brary 


é6ésTMHERE is no teaching.” This is the 

reply to a question put to Gottfried 
Galston, Viennese pianist who has lately 
arrived in America, regarding his ideas 
on music pedagogy. But he did not 
mean it literally—not without some 
modification. 

“Herr Leschetizky used to say joking- 
ly,” said Mr. Galston, himself a pupil 
of the great teacher, “that there are no 
good teachers. In fact, there are no 
teachers. It is the pupil that counts.” 

In America, Mr. Galston states, it is 
no longer necessary for pupils to go 
abroad to. find the best teachers. The 
vast wealth of the country can bring 
European pedagogues to America. 

“But what,” asks Mr. Galston, “if 
there were no good pupils? The great 
teachers would then be not of much 
value.” 


Willing Pupils Excepted 


Leschetizky proved, however, with his 
own pupils, the contrary, he mentioned. 
Students, good and bad, from all over 
Europe and America flocked to the 
famous master. And Leschetizky knew 
how to extract the best from them— 
providing they were willing, energetic, 
and that they concentrated on the work 
in hand. 

“Yes, concentrated. That is why 
Leschetizky did not like to teach 
Viennese pupils. There at home they 
would have the distractions of a home. 
‘Why, why, are there mothers and 
fathers?,’ he would ask, throwing up 
his hands, ‘I hate them. I hate them.’ 
He always felt that they either pam- 
pered their children with flattery or else 
went to the other extreme and pounded 
practice into them. Both were fatal to 
any progress, he thought. 

“T think Mr. Leschetizky was right. 
A student concentrating on music is in- 
variably much more conscientious in his 
work away from the interference of a 
home. When I teach in St. Louis this 
summer I shall see for myself what con- 
ditions are in America.” 


Teaching in English 


Strange as it may possibly seem 
to many English-speaking people who 
have lived in the United States most of 
their lives, there is to some a certain 
uniqueness in teaching music subjects 
in English. Reading English news- 
papers, browsing over English texts 
may be part of the daily routine. Con- 
versational English, so far as the trend 
of conversation drifts to every day sub- 
jects, may be perfectly at command. 


new duties this summer in the piano de- 
partment of the Progressive Series 
Teachers’ College of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

“You see,” says Mr. Galston, “I really 
have done a great deal of reading in 
English. My own library in Berlin, be- 
sides the many books that I have re- 
cently disposed of, contains over 6000 
volumes. Of these there are more than 
2000 in English, 1000 in French and 500 
in Russian. I have read many English 
books in the course of my career. Read- 
ing, I have found, is one important way 





























Goes to St. Louis to Instruct 
at Progressive Series in 
Washington University — 
Varied Career as Concert 
Artist and Professor—Dis- 
cusses Conditions. Abroad 
for Americans Studying 
Music 


at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin and 
professor extraordinary at the Imperial 
Conservatory in Petrograd. 

With this background, Mr. Galston 
goes to St. Louis to teach for the first 
time in all his varied career in English. 
In anticipation of his recent appoint- 
ment he has come in contact with as 
many English-speaking musicians as 
possible. Not that Mr. Galston does not 
speak English himself. To the contrary, 
his English speech is entirely fluent. 

Speaking of conditions abroad, he 
says, “American musicians studying in 
Europe seem to choose Paris or Milan. 
Aside from any sentimental reason, 
there is a perfectly good financial one, 














GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


to master a language. Conversation of 
course is of importance in absorbing 
colloquial phraseology and quite neces- 
sary in acquiring fluency. But to think 
in a language and to gain an insight on 
the way a people think, reading is of 
primary importance. Frequently this is 
the difficulty school boys discover in 
studying a foreign language. They may 
have sufficient opportunity in the class- 
room and out of the classroom. But they 






































in that the cost of living in Berlin at 
the present time is quite high.” 
WILLIAM KNAPP. 


Church Orchestra Plays in Devon 

DEVON, CONN., June 18.—The Devon 
Union Church Orchestra, under the 
baton of Walter E. Fladd, recently gave 
a recital at the Church of Christ, Con- 
gregational, of Milford, Conn. W.E.C. 
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Boston Conservatory Will Build 
$50,000 Addition to 
Headquarters 


OSTON, June 18.—The New En- 

gland Conservatory, through 
its alumni workers, is raising a 
fund of $50,000 to build an addi- 
tion to the present school head- 
quarters on Huntington Avenue. 
On Tuesday night, June 14, a din- 
mer was held at the Boston Art 
Club in furtherance of the object, 
twenty-five campaign workers at- 
tending. Charles Dennée of Brook- 
line, chairman of the committee, 
presided, and progress was re- 
ported toward the completion of 
the fund by Dec. 1, 1927. Various 
sections stated that more than 
$3000 is already subscribed. Mem- 
bers and officers of the Alumni As- 
sociation include Mrs. A. C. Wel- 
lington, of Cambridge; Evelyn 
Tozier Bancroft, Lawrence; Wil- 
liam L. Gray, Newtonville; Wil- 
liam Burbank, Alfred DeVoto, 
Homer C. Humphrey and Grace 





May Stutsman, all of this city. 
The next informal meeting of the 
fund workers will be held just be- 
+ fore the annual alumni dinner in 
' the Copley-Plaza next Monday 
' evening. The undergraduate body 
at the Conservatory, which has 
joined the graduates in an effort 
to increase the fund, includes Row- 
land Halfpenny, Dorothy Rich- 
ards, Doris Grant, Florence Owen 
and Philip Ferraro. 
W. J. PARKER. 











PROGRAMS IN ROCKFORD 





Instrumental and Vocal Numbers Delight 
Audiences in Illinois Center 


Rockrorp, Int., June 18.—A charm- 
ing Sunday afternoon musicale was 


given in the crystal room of the Hotel 
Nelson when Catherine Laden, pianist, 
played compositions by Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, Fauré, Liszt and Chopin. Miss 
Laden displayed marked talent and fine 
interpretative knowledge. Assisting her 
was Percy Heiman, lyric tenor, who 
pleased his listeners with an excellent 
program of modern songs by such com- 
posers as Weaver, MacFayden, Strick- 
land and Proctor. Anne Gardner was 
an artistic accompanist. 

In Emmanuel Church, on Sunday 
afternoon, June 12, a beautiful pro- 
gram was presented by Celeste Bengston, 
organist; Alex Foster, baritone, and 
Evald B. Lawson, violinist. Each of 
these fine artists delighted the audience. 
They will present another program 
within a few weeks. 

Laura Grant Short, head of the music 
department of Rockford College, will 
sail soon for Europe where she will 
spend several weeks in a pleasure tour 
and in studying. WesLeY W. WILCOX. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—Pupils of the 
Milldale School presented the operetta, 
“Midsummer Eve,” on June 11 for the 
benefit of the Red Cross flood relief 
fund.—W. E. C. 






































But when matters jump to music, and n. a * 
in particular to piano technic, the ter- do not and will not read sufficiently.” 
minology in English becomes another Born in Vienna in 1879, Mr. Galston 
question—at least to one who has spent’ studied at the Vienna Conservatory, and I ' IS 
most of his days abroad. worked under Leschetizky, Jadassohn 

Though Gottfried Galston is perfectly and Reinecke. Following his début in . 
at ease in conversational English, he 1900, he has since appeared in concert Homer Samuels Pian Manuel Berenguer Fluti8 
has done most of his teaching in German. tours which have taken him all over the Vidor Records Stemmey Piano 
But this Berlin pianist need not, evi- world. Primarily he has done exten- 
dently, suffer the slightest apprehension sive teaching. In fact, aside from his 
as the time approaches to take up his private classes, he has been a professor S & I P 
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ALFRED 


BLU MEN 


Pianist 
in 


London 





A new pianist to England made his first appearance at the Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Alfred Blumen, an Austrian, is a most excellent pianist. Vivaldi’s Organ Con- 


| certo in D Minor made a great impression, and Mr. Blumen obtained some wonder- 


ful organ effects'and quite legitimately. MR. BLUMEN’S DEBUT WAS A 
GENUINE SUCCESS.—London Daily News May 23, 1927. 


An admirably equipped newcomer was Alfred Blumen, who gave a recital at 
the Aeolian Hall. A fine executant, he held attention by the interest and individu- 
ality of his readings, and generally left an excellent first impression. — London 
Westminster Gazette, May 23. 1927. 


He brought out finely, and always with exemplary clearness, the character- 
istics of the version he played of Vivaldi’s magnificent organ concerto in D minor. 
In the first movement, without exceeding the limits of tone a piano can reasonably 
be expected to yield, he contrived, legitimately and effectively, to suggest some- 
thing of the volume and richness of organ tone, and there was splendid vitality in 
the playing both of that movement and the finale—/ondon Daily Telegraph, May 
23, 1927. 





He is a powerful player and produced massive tone in Vivaldi’s work without 
becoming noisy.—London Times, May 23, 1927. 


Not only did Mr. Blumen manage to suggest the sonority of the original instru- 
ment, but his rhythm and his straightforward tackling of the music were alike 
extremely pleasing.—l.ondon Morning Post, May 23, 1927 


Season 1927-1928 now booking 


ALFRED BLUMEN 
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Intellectual Stirring 


of “New Italy 


Seen in ‘Relation to Choral Singing 





Polyphonic Choir, Under Leadership of Sandro Benelli, Poet’s 
Brother, Aims to Recapture Musical and Poetic Spirit of 
Old-Time Renaissance—Dramatist of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” and “Cena della Beffe” Appraises Organization as One 
of Signs Marking His Country’s “Rebirth” 


NE of the signs of a new movement 

in Italy, that of recapturing the 
musical style based on the music of the 
people, which gave rise to the madrigals 
and liturgic forms, is today found in the 
growth of polyphonic choruses made up 
of singers from many strata of the na- 
tion. Notable among these organiza- 
tions is the Florentine Choir of some 
forty singers, which is to make a con- 
cert tour of the United States in the 
coming season under the direction of 
Frank Healy, San Francisco manager. 
The New York début of the organization 
is scheduled on or about Oct. 3. 

The Choir will sail from Italy on Sept. 
15, for a ten weeks’ tour of the United 
States and Canada. The singers devote 
themselves to the polyphonic music of 
Palestrina and other old masters, as 
well as to noted modern composers, such 

















Sem Benelli 


as Perosi. The choir members wear cos- 
tumes which vividly call to life the crea- 
tions of the noted painters of the 
Renaissance. 


Noted Artistic Family 


The conductor of the chorus is Sandro 
Benelli, brother of the dramatist, Sem 
Benelli, known to the musical world 
especially for his ““L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
and “La Cena delle Beffe,” the basis of 
the operas by Montemezzi and Giordano. 
In a recent letter, the poet gave his opin- 
ion that the choir furnishes an inspir- 
ing evidence of a new movement for 
music by the people in Italy. It is ex- 
pected that Sem Benelli will come to 
America this autumn with the choral 
forces. 

“I firmly believe,” he says, writing 
from Zoaglis, Italy, “that the Florentine 
Polyphonic Choir, conducted by my 
brother, Sandro Benelli, is one of the 
most auspicious signs of the great in- 
tellectual reawakening of the New Italy, 
the Italy, which I, as a poet, have al- 
Ways conceived as an expression of 
grace and harmony. 

“This choral art is strictly Italian; it 
is the symbol of our collective harmony 
made up of co-ordinated individualities, 
and not of equalized personalities. Cho- 
ral art in Italy, by reason of my 
brother’s work, has again become what 
it was once—a sacred art; that is, an 
art full of mystery and of soul. Nowa- 
days one would call it a social and a re- 
ligious art, 

“We have in Italian the word ‘canto- 
ria,’ or ‘singing gallery,’ which is the 
platform, the pulpit, so to speak, not 
of the clergy but of the people, in the 
very same temple that is dedicated to 
the glory of God. Our stupendous sing- 


ing galleries have been sculptured by 
Donatello and modeled by Luca della 
Robbia, both sacred artists. 

“Through Sandro Beneili, the art of 
choral singing fulfills most admirably 
in our day the need of love which is in- 
herent in the people—harmonized love. 
My brother is a true master and phil- 






































Sandro Benelli 


osopher in this, that he has always 
drawn the voices for his schools from 
among the common people, who preserve 
their natural energies intact. 


History of Leader's Work 


“He has worked indefatigably. For 
fifteen years he has been striving to 
teach our people how to sing in the old 
style the choral compositions which our 
foremost composers of the past have 
written for the people, and he has found 
that in our race the founts of music are 
inexhaustible. Oftentimes he has built 
up excellent choirs with people who had 
not the least notion of music. 

“T have blessed him more than once 
because I love my brother. I love him 
after the manner of the ancients. I 
love him because he is worthy of my 
love. 

“T am somewhat older than he and I 
remember him as a boy. While I was en- 
gaged in writing verse, he would play 
for me upon his ’cello. I remember the 
sweet melancholy of those days in a 
fourteenth century house at Florence, 
where I was writing and he studying 
with that instrument of his, always full 
of sorrow. He grew to be a genuine 
virtuoso, but, yielding to a sentiment 
that was at once human and freligious, 
he felt lonely in his greatness, and 
craved for company in that heaven of 
melody. 


Sang as Choir Boy 


“And there was another reason. My 
brother had developed a love for music 
while singing as a boy in the choir of 
Santa Maria Del Fiore in Florence. As 
a young man he had a wonderful so- 
prano voice and when he used to sing, 
especially at the Christmas Mass, in 
the Duomo of Firenze, the people 
thronged to hear him because his voice, 
which rivalled in sweetness the most 
delicate of feminine voices, would charm 
them like a miracle. 

“In song he found his destiny and for 
many years, fighting against great odds, 
he has striven for the revival of Italian 
choral singing. At last he has con- 
quered! He has formed this Poly- 
phonic Choir, this spontaneous and ad- 
mirable accord; this union of worship- 
ping creatures which resemble the an- 
gels in the singing galleries of Dona- 
tello and Luca.” 





Greek Tragedies Given with 
Modern Score 


ILAN, June 3.—In the historic 

Greek Theater at Syracuse, 
performances have been recently 
given of the “Medea” and “The 
Cyclops” of Euripides. A feature 
of these performances was the use 
of a modern musical score by the 
composer Mule to accompany the 
ancient dramas. 











CHINESE OPERA PRODUCED 





Portland Also Hears Australian Band 
and Recitals by Students 


PoRTLAND, ORE., June 18.—The Aus- 
tralian National Band, led by Albert H. 
Baile, gave six concerts in the Coliseum, 
from June 9 to 12. The soloists were 
Arthur Stender, cornet, and Harold 
Reid, xylophone. 

The Chinese Opera Company with its 
own orchestra, is fulfilling a six weeks’ 
engagement in the Casino, presenting a 
different opera each night. Every mem- 
ber of the company is trained to play 
all the réles, and an interpreter explains 
the plot. 

Recent student recitals have been 
given by Eda and Marjorie Trotter, 
Zella Payson Koegel, Elizabeth Tressler, 
Gladys Taft, Ethel M. Hicks, Jessie 
Lewis, Dent Mowrey, Jean Warren 
Carrick, Franck and Beatrice Eichen- 
laub, Frances Sheehy, Genevieve Engle- 
man, Helen Van Houten, and the Carrie 
Jacobs Bond Musical Club, directed by 
Carrie R. Beaumont. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


KANSAS CHOIRS COMBINE 





United Choruses Present Season’s Final 
Cencert with Excellent Results 


Kansas City, KAN., June 18.—The 
Haydn Male Chorus of Greater Kansas 
City, conducted by John R. Jones, to- 
gether with the Haydn Junior Chorus 
and Haydn Boy Choir, gave the last con- 
cert of the season in the Central Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Fine work in 
shading was done under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Jones. 

Outstanding on the program were 
Cadman’s “Blizzard,” an arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Erlking,” “Three Pictures” 
from the “Tower of Babel” by Rubin- 
stein, and two short Brahms’ numbers. 
“The Lost Chord” was sung by the com- 
bined choirs. 

Mr. Jones, who has but recently com- 
menced his work among the children of 
the two Kansas cities, has shown won- 
derful results. 

Yvette Oliven Jones, his daughter, ex- 
hibited an exceptional voice in two num- 
bers, “The Song that Reached My 
Heart” by Julian Jordan, and “Summer” 
by Chaminade. Richard Canterbury, 
accompanist and soloist, played admira- 
bly two Bach numbers, Gavotte, and 
Toccata and Fugue. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Charles Stratton Engaged for Stadium 
Ninth Symphony 


Charles Stratton, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing the solo part in the two 
performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony to be given in the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York, on the evenings of 
July 19 and 20, under the baton of Wil- 
lem von Hoogstraten. These two per- 
formances will be the twentieth and 
twenty-first that Mr. Stratton has sung 
of the work. 


Allied Arts Partnership in Waterloo Is 
Dissolved 


WATERLOO, Iowa, June 18.—C. Albert 
Scholin, Elizabeth McCartney and Will 
Rogerson, who have constituted the man- 
agement of the Allied Arts Conserva- 
tory, will dissolve partnership on July 
1, it is announced by Mr. Scholin, the 
director. Mr. Scholin will continue his 
work in Waterloo and will maintain a 
private studio. Miss McCartney will 
return to the East to study. Mr. Roger- 
son is now with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. . G 


Diaz Gives Recital in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, June 18.—Rafaelo Diaz 
gave a successful tenor recital here re- 
cently, when his program included works 
of Secchi, Donizetti, De Fuentes, La- 
calle, Alvarez, Trunk, Keunt, Tchaikov- 
sky-Strauss, Foret, Rably, Duparc, Had- 
ley, Guion, Wolf and Rogers. William 
Dichmont was at the piano. 

W. L. 


CANADIAN FESTIVAL 
HAS MANY ENTRANTS 


British Columbia . Maintains 
High Standard in 


Vancouver List 

By A. Winifred Lee 
VANCOUVER, June 18.—The fifth Brit- 
ish Columbia Musical Festival, held this 
month, was a most successful venture. 
It was sponsored by Knights of Pythias. 
There were thousands of entries and the 
standard maintained was very high. 
Adjudicators were Dr. Frederic Staton 
of London, Thomas F. Dunhill of the 
Royal College of Music, London; Edgar 
L. Bainton, principal of the Conserva- 


tory at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
and Alice Leone Mitchell of Winnipeg. 

At the final concert, Mrs. Arthur 
Dowell of Victoria, won first place in 
vocal solos, the gold medalist champion- 
ship competition. The Men’s Musical 
Club of this city, of which Stanley A. 
Bligh is conductor, received the premier 
award for male voice choirs; and the 
North Vancouver Choral Society, Dr. 
Frederic Rogers, conductor, won the 
British Columbia Electric Railway chal- 
lenge trophy. 

Other interesting details of the fes- 
tival included the first prize and gold 
medal awarded to Margaret McIntyre 
for her imaginative composition “Lost 
Lagoon,” (professional class); the first 
prize and silver medal given to Emily 
V. Johnson, in the violin elementary con- 
test; the silver medal won among fifty- 
nine entries in the elementary piano 
class, (under thirteen years of age) by 
Vera Radcliffe; and the first prize and 
silver medal in primary violin, awarded 
to Edna K. Everett. 

Students of David Ross appearing in 
recital recently were Flora Elliott, Mary 
Pumphrey, Myrtle Thompson, Georgia 
McLeod, Mabel Morris, Ruth Tait, Mar- 
jorie Entwisle, Winifred Taylor, Dorren 
Scott, Verna Jessen, Winnie Turnbull, 
Duncan Campbell, Everett Smith, Hed- 
ley Tuff, Sanford Addison and Earl 
MeNair. 

Advanced pupils of Mrs. Douglas 
Johnston, assisted by Mildred Pruce, so- 
prano, were presented in recital. They 
were Mrs. Jack Bentham, Betty Boult- 
bee, Joy Major, Hattie Proverbs, Ursula 
Malkin, Jessie McLeod, Marguerite Bol- 
ton, Hannah England and Margaret 
McKechnie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd Paull, assisted 
by Paull String Quartet, gave a pro- 
gram recently. Those appearing were 
Frances Dutton, Kathleen Walker, Mary 
McLeod, Doug!is Stewart, Jessie Mc- 
Donald, May Abray, Addie Swales, [rene 
Bick, Lauris Bailey, Ina McLeod, Janice 
Bridgman, Mildred Pruce, James M. 
Richardson. 





Students Give Open-air Song Recital in 
San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 18.—David 
Griffin presented a group of voice pupils 
on June 15, in an open air recital at 
the home of Mrs. George Percy Gill. 
Taking part were Mrs. Chester Kil- 
patrick, Elizabeth Carnahan, Mrs. W. 
T. Thrift, Mrs. R. P. Newman, Mrs. H. 
F. Scholl, Mrs. J. C. Bradley, Mrs. 
Emmet Jackson, Virginia de Rivera. 
Works by Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Han- 
del, Puccini, Grieg, Wintter Watts, 
Elgar, Cadman, Jessie Gaynor, Tito 
Schipa, Ralph Cox, Woodforde-Finden, 
and Sibella were sung. Accompanists 
were Mrs. Gill, Edith Madison and 
Maurine Johnson, who were also heard 
in solo numbers. . Ma Be 


All-Chopin Program Is Given in Pontiac 


Pontiac, MIcH., June 18.—An all- 
Chopin program given by the pupils of 
Elizabeth Thorpe was a feature of the 
June recital season of the Institute Con- 
servatory. It was held in the Central 
Methodist Church on the evening of 
June 17 and constituted the one hundred 
and eleventh pupils’ recital of the insti- 
tution. Assisting the students were Amy 
Tyrer, reader; Lucille Wiley, soprano, 
and Glenn Ashton, violinist. Mr. Ash- 
ton added interest to the Chopin empha- 
sis with the Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, and 
Miss Tyrer read a sketch of the com- 
poser’s life. The pupils taking part 
were: Faith Rogers, Elizabeth Neal, Ar- 
lie Ashton, Nellie Stephens, Mona 
Schaar, Arlene Walton, Jean Stewart, 
Pauline Clement, Dorothy Haken, John 
Treen and Dorothy Dingman. 
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On Applying Clear Business Principles to Art 
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Musical and Marketing Ability 
Claimed to Be Compatible 
by Earl V. Moore in Address 
to Graduates at Ann Arbor 
School of Music, When 
Charles A. Sink, Recently 
Appointed President, Pre- 
sides 


NN ARBOR, MICH., June 18.—The 
application of clear business methods 
to the marketing of music was empha- 
sized by Earl V. Moore, director of the 
University School of Music, in his ad- 
dress at the 
thirty-second an- 
"nual commence- 
ment, held in the 
School of Music 
Auditorium on 
June 15. Charles 
A. Sink, presi- 
dent, presided, 
and conferred the 
degrees upon 
members of the 
| graduating class. 
| In_ presenting 
» candidates for de- 
"grees and dip- 
» lomas, Mr. Moore 
said: 
“Yesterday you 
were meeting 





© Rentachler your lesson ap- 
Charles A. Sink, Presi- pointments and 
dent of the University devoting your 
School wy ya Ann practice periods 


to the advance- 
ment of your art, tomorrow you must 
meet the high responsibility repre- 
sented by the diplomas you are about 
to receive. Whether you elect to accept 
a teaching position or to continue your 
studies makes no difference, you must 
fittingly represent this school, you must 
exemplify its high standards, but, most 
important of all, you must go on. 

“The manner in which you represent 
the responsibility this diploma epito- 
mizes will determine your value in the 
sphere you elect to continue. You may 
be an excellent musician, but you will 
mar your usefulness if you insist upon 
it. Remember an unread book on the 
shelf benefits nobody. Your position in 
any community will never be determined 
by your own verdict, and then mediocrity 
is always insisting upon position. Your 
musicianship, a fact of supreme im- 
portance to yourself, may be a matter 
of indifference to the community. 


“Something to Sell” 


“Each of you have something to sell. 
Your ambition has led you to specialize 
as performer, or teacher, as_ pianist, 
singer, volinist, composer, or public 
music teacher, but regardless of the 
direction your desires have led you, you 
have something to sell, something to 
market. Does the word selling offend? 
Salesmanship seems like an American 
invention, and art knows neither boun- 
dary, race or time, but your individual 
talent is a matter of here and now, and 
should be a fact, not a theory. 

“Musical ability and business ability 
are not inconsistent. It is not difficult to 
call to mind fine musicians who are also 
excellent business men,—and they are not 


confined to 
America. It 
would be in- 
teresting to 
imagine the 
results, if Bee- 
thoven had 
been the busi- 
ness man Rich- 


ard Strauss 
is, or Mozart 
the financial 
genius now 
found among 
some of the 
French com- 
posers. Times, 


however, 
were different. 
There were 
neither the or- 
chestras nor 
the concert public during the days of 
Beethoven and Mozart, so any kind of 
high-powered salesmanship would have 
been impossible. Today there are many 
orchestras and a demand for orchestral 
works, so the composer of today has a 
different problem of marketing than did 
composers a century ago. 

“Please do not misunderstand this 
reference to selling and marketing. I 
am not referring to high-powered sales- 
manship successfully marketing mediocre 
stuff, but to the necessary salesmanship 
involved in presenting the best musical 
talent to even a limited community. To 
make my meaning clear, permit me to 
illustrate with an experience of several 
years ago. 

“A tenor came to my studio, osten- 
sibly to learn my opinion of his voice and 
singing, but really to tell me what he 
thought of himself. There was an evi- 
dent disagreement in the appraisal, but 
it so happened, that I was in position 
to test his value in a practical way. 
moving picture concern and a church 
were in need of a tenor, so I told this 
young man to go immediately to both 
places and apply. He did, and failed to 
secure either position. He had nothing to 
sell, and no type of salesmanship could 
have secured a position. 


Desire and Talent 


“The first important question to settle 
is whether one has something the public 
will pay for, and every student of mu- 
sic with professional intentions should 
settle this question. Remember that 
desire is often mistaken for talent, but 
also bear this in mind: A student who 
had graduated just as you have, de- 
sired to continue as a concert pianist, 
so he secured an audition with one of 
our great concert pianists. The artist 
asked the young man, ‘Why do you 
want me to hear you?’ The youth an- 
swered, ‘So that I may know whether 
it is worth while for me to continue.’ 
And the artist made this reply, ‘If there 
is any doubt in your mind, it is not 
worth while for you to continue, re- 
member that, but do not confuse the 
glamor of the artist’s career with your 
belief in your talent.’ 

“If one has something to sell, then 
he should be business man of enough 
keenness to appraise market conditions. 
If he is a singer, he should know that 
almost eighty per cent of the oratorio 
societies have gone out of existence, that 
for the present there is no such career 
as an oratorio singer open to him. If 
he is a pianist, he should realize that 
concert conditions are not flourishing 
for young pianists, and as a_ violinist, 


© Rentachler 

Ear! V. Moore, direc- 

tor of the Ann Arbor 
School of Music 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY GIVES WORKS BY STUDENTS 





Closing Concerts of Scholastic Year 
Feature Music Composed by Pupils 


ToRONTO, June 18.—Annual closing 
concerts of the Toronto Conservatory, 
which Dr. Ernest MacMillan directs, 
were recently held in Massey Hall. 

The final of the two concerts opened on 
Thursday evening, May 19, with pupils 
of Dr. Healy Willan, a composition by 
Scott Malcolm, performed by a trio— 
Frank Blachford, violinist, and Leo 
Smith, ’cellist of the faculty and Scott 
Malcolm, pianist. 

Soloists were Lillian Eastwood, Madge 
Annetts, Heber Mulock, Margaret Clem- 
ens, Kathleen Monk, Frederick Winfield, 
Jean Davidson, Helen Worden, Charles 
Dengate, and Florence Craig. They 
were pupils of D’Alton McLaughlin, F. 
Arthur Oliver, A. D. Jordan, Alberto 
Guerrero; Ethel Peake, Frank Blachford, 
Nina Gale, Ernest Seitz, M. M. Steven- 


son and Ernest Farmer. Included on the 
program were works of Verdi, Schumann, 
Strauss, Mozart, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin. 

The evening before, a concert was 
given which opened with a “Phantasie” 
Suite for String Quartet, partly based 
on folk-song melodies, composed by a 
pupil of Dr. MacMillan, Roy Angus. The 
work was performed by Frank Blach- 
ford, first violin; Florence Richardson, 
second violin, Mrs. Leo Smith, viola; Mr. 
Leo Smith, ‘cello. 

Soloists on this program were George 
Bowley, Margaret Miles, Ruby Moss, 
Phyllis Leith, Ernest Simpson, Jack 
Kash, Laura D. Burnet, Lorne Davidson, 
Norman Cherrie, Jack Fruitman, L. May 
Barber, and Jack Piters. They were 
pupils of William G. Armstrong, Harvey 
Robb, David D. Slater, W. O. Forsyth, 
Dalton Baker. Dr. Luigi von Kunits, Al- 
bert Ham, Viggo Kihl, Arthur Blight, 
and Frank Welsman. 
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he should know that as a commercial 
player, he can earn a better income than 
enjoyed by some of the great violinists 
of musical history. There is no cause 
for quarrelling with the conditions, a 
business man takes advantage of con- 
ditions. More musicians are employed 
today than ever in the history of the art, 
there is also a greater appreciation of 
better music, but for the present, con- 
ditions have changed.” 

Mr. Moore pointed out that although 
a very few aspirants for concert careers 
come to a complete realization of their 
ambitions like Paderewski, or Heifetz, 
the great majority of graduates become 
teachers, and in this field conditions 
have also changed. 


All Are Teachers 


“Schoolmaster methods are not in 
vogue,” he said. “Of course, all musi- 
cians are teachers in that they estab- 
lish ideals. I have in mind two orches- 
tral conductors. One has been criticized 
by musicians because his orchestra has 
played numbers less classical than they 
thought wise, but this conductor and his 
orchestra have exerted more influence 
upon the development of music in Am- 
erica than any other two conductors and 
organizations. He has never been the 
schoolmaster, has never apparently tried 
to teach his audiences, and yet the re- 
sult is marvellous. The other man in- 
sists the public must come to him, builds 
severe programs, and is accomplishing 
but little. He is employing schoolmaster 
methods. And in just this same way, 
the finer movie orchestras are teaching 
orchestral masterpieces. In any of our 
large cities, one may hear fragments of 
symphonies, and also hear all of the or- 
chestral overtures in the moving picture 
houses,—the vast movie public may not 
know it is listening to a bit of classical 
music, but is knowing necessary? 

“The teachers of music cannot com- 
mand the attention and following of a 
community through schoolmaster means. 
Through the very nature of our art, the 
musician becomes a public figure,—in 
fact, one of the problems of selling, so 
far as the fine performer who elects to 
teach has an advertising asset, but the 
teacher with no outstanding performing 
talent, has a problem in advertising, a 
problem I have studied considerably. 

“Every community needs something. 
That need may be an orchestra, an opera 
company, a glee club, a string quartet, 
or a brass band; it may need music in 
the park, or a pageant may be contem- 
plated. The startling fact, so far as 
smaller communities are concerned, is 
that the band leader is a printer, the 
glee club director a drug store clerk, 
the music teacher is not even interested. 
The teacher may not be able to direct 
either a band or a glee club, although if 
I were a young music teacher, I would 
soon learn; but that does not deter the 
teacher from supporting any one of 
these organizations, and supporting them 
actively. If the professional musician 
does not support every movement that 
leads to more music, who is to increase 
the interest? A step further. If an- 
other music teacher is leading the only 
glee club in the community, that should 
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Favorite Composers for Each 
Occupation, Test Shows 


ONDON, June 10.—The results 
of a ballot for favorite com- 
posers, held by a German gramo- 
phone company, has recently been 
announced, according to a writer 
in the Morning Post. The company 
recently offered a prize for the 
sender of the list which nearly co- 
incided with the popular vote. Liv- 
ing composers were excluded, and 
competitors were required to state 
their profession or occupation. 
Many thousands entered the com- 
petition. Wagner came in an easy 
first. With the exception that very 
few teachers voted for him, he was 
chosen by all professions. Bach 
received a fair proportion of sup- 
port, but was rejected by artists 
and teachers. Handel was chosen 
only by clergymen and others en- 
gaged in religious work. There 
was a very considerable difference 
of opinion as regards Chopin, for 
whom, strangely, but few votes 
came from musical circles, but he 
obtained good support from finan- 
ciers! 














Viennese Notables Re-enact Life 
of Bonn Master 


IENNA, June 3.—A series of 

novel tableaux vivants show- 
ing incidents in the life of Beetho- 
ven was recently given in the 
Volkstheater by prominent mem- 
bers of Vienna society. The pic- 
tures marked the main events in 
Beethoven’s life, beginning with 
his first public appearance as a 
seven-year-old boy at the court of 
the prince elector in Cologne. The 
third picture showed Beethoven 
at a memorable performance of 
“The Creation” in the festive hall 
of the old university, which is now 
the Austrian Academy of Science. 
Then came the famous Beethoven 
concert during the Vienna Con- 
gress in 1815. Other pictures il- 
lustrated the retired life of the 
deaf composer in Heiligenstadt, 
suburb of Vienna, where he spent 
his later days and where he com- 
posed his greatest works. The or- 
chestra of the New Conservatory 
played the “Prometheus” Over- 
ture and other Beethoven music 
under the direction of Rudolf 
Nilius. A _ brilliant audience in- 
cluded members of the diplomatic 
staffs and former nobility. 











be supported, and here we reach the 
heart of the advertising problem. 


Advertising Problems 


“It is needless for me to quote the 
many marvellous sayings that have the 
charm of music as a theme. Be it said 
for the integrity of the profession, these 
quotations from poetry are made by 
sentimental orators whose knowledge of 
music and musicians is not exact enough 
to conflict with poetic idealism. Strange- 
ly enough the average citizen still attri- 
butes great powers to music, and won- 
ders just why musicians themselves do 
not exemplify these powers. Musicians 
are no more human, no more jealous 
than other professionals, but the musi- 
cian who wipes out personal antagonism 
toward his colleagues, has solved the ad- 
vertising problem. The teacher who 
understands that the development of 
music in a community is also the develop- 
ment of his business has solved the ad- 
vertising problem also, and the teacher 
who will assist those who are civic lead- 
ers, the teacher who becomes a civic 
leader in music has also solved the ad- 
vertising problem. 

“This requires energy, time and tact. 
This leadership is necessary. Smaller 
communities are musically barren be- 
cause the musicians are not the leaders. 
Because the teacher of public schoo! 
music sings at the meetings of the local 
music club, she has not established 
leadership. If she turns the energy of 
that club toward some musical project 
for the advancement of the community 
she is establishing leadership. 

“Somehow, the making of musicians 
seems easier than the making of audi- 
ences, because the musician himself does 
not exhibit wisdom. Be it said that 
musical tolerance on the part of the 
musician is becoming an_ established 
fact. Forcing Bach upon a public un- 
ready for Bach is not musical advance- 
ment, nor is letting down to Friml when 
the public is ready for Bach. No artist, 
no composer, no program, no musical 
organization ever pleased everybody. 
Ideals do not maintain themselves, you 
must maintain them, but maintain 
wisely. Advance as you would expand a 
business, and you will advance.” 


Degree Is Conferred 


After Mr. Sink had completed the con- 
ferring of degrees upon members of the 
graduating class, he conferred the hon- 
orary degree of master of music upon 
Earle Grenville Killeen. 

The Stanley Medal, presented to a 
member of the graduating class who has 
made distinguished progress in practi- 
cal music was awarded to Pauline Kaiser. 
It is a replica of the original medal 
designed, struck and presented to Dr. 
Albert Augustus Stanley by his friends 
in the University of Michigan and the 
University School of Music, on the oc- 
casion of his retirement in 1921 from ac- 
tive service in these two institutions 
This is the second award of the medal. 
Miss Kaiser comes from Edon, Ohio. 

A musical program given by students 
included numbers by Angeline Wilson. 
Lorain B. Norton, Margaret Stewart, 
Mary Alice Case and Pauline Wright, 
with Gwerdolvne Wilson, Donna Essel- 
styn and Ruth Moore as accompanists. 
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PIANO FESTIVAL IS 
FEATURE IN TOLEDO 


Week of Programs Arranged 
by Mary Willing Megley 
with Students 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 15.—A _ festival 
week of seven piano recitals arranged by 
Mary Willing Megley is in progress here. 
Programs began on Monday at the Ash- 
land Avenue Baptist Church. Of unusual 
interest this year is the list of those as- 
sisting Mrs. Megley’s students: Nellie 
Joy Kievit, Alice Marjorie McDowell, 
Mary Margaret Coyle and Dorothy 
Shadle, sopranos; Jane Davies, violin- 
ist; Elda L. Sutter, pianist, and 
Colleen Moloney Hofmann, reader. The 
programs cover the whole range of study 
in the Megley studios, from the junior 
recital of the youngest pupils to that of 
the associate teachers and advanced 
students. 

For Monday evening the first presen- 
tation in Toledo of Mendelssohn’s “Ser- 
enade and Allegro giojoso,” Op. 43, was 
listed, with the accompaniment, arranged 
from the orchestral score, supplied by 
Mrs. Megley at the organ. Avril Finch, 
associate teacher of the Megley Studios, 
was named the soloist. Music by Bee- 
thoven, MacDowell, Tchaikovsky, Chopin 
and Brahms was on the program. Nellie 
Joy Kievit’s name appeared as singer of 
songs by Morgan, Sjégren, Scott, Cur- 
ran, Carpenter and Crift. 

On Tuesday evening, another of the 
associate teachers of the Megley Studios, 
Esther Geary Hungerford, was to ap- 
pear in solo recital, her program includ- 
ing the A Flat Major Sonata, Op. 26, of 
Beethoven; works by Chopin; Liszt tran- 
scriptions of songs by Alabieff, Men- 
delssohn and, Schubert. Assisting Mrs. 
Hungerford, Colleen Moloney Hofmann 
was announced to read Longfellow’s 
“King Robert of Sicily” with musical 
setting played by Mrs. Megley on the 
organ. 

On Wednesday afternoon the junior 

recital is announced. In spite of the 
youth of the performers, the program 
retains considerable importance, with 
compositions of Beethoven, Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and MacDowell prominent 
on the list. The young participants are 
Priscilla Calder Thornton, Grace Esther 
Schroeder, Isabel Arenson, Martha Lan- 
cashire, Mary Peters, Edward Rhoades, 
Douglas Robinson, Betty Knight, Mary 
Morgan, Virginia Vinnedge, Janey Blyth, 
and Dorothy Levison. Janey Blyth will 
play her own composition, “Scout March- 
ing Song,” which was awarded a prize 
in a recent contest. 
; On Wednesday evening, following the 
junior recital, Margaret Nancy Gallant, 
associate teacher, will give a program 
from the works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and MacDowell. 
Alice Marjorie McDowell, soprano, is to 
give an aria from “La Bohéme” and 
songs by Rogers and Hagemann. 

A joint piano recital will feature 
Thursday evening, with Dorothy Levison 
and Priscilla Thornton as soloists. They 
will appear in solo groups and in a duet, 
“L’Hirondelle” by Wollenhaupt. Two 
movements from Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto will be played by Jane Davies, 
with organ accompaniment. Composers 
whose work will be represented in the 
piano solos are: Bach, Heller, Haydn, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Grieg, Rogers and 
Chaminade. 

An interesting two-piano recital is 
arranged for Friday evening with 
Gracia Vermaas, of the Meglev Studios, 
and Elda L. Sutter of Toledo Mu- 
sical College, participating. The pro- 
gram will contain the Andante and 
Variations of Schumann, “Le Matin” 
and Andante and Scherzettino by Cham- 
inade. Also listed are the Saint-Saéns 














Thelma Given Follows Work with Play 





|S Fahd arrived once more in the country of her birth, Thelma Given is 


enjoying a holiday in Provincetown which is proving a pleasant relax- 
ation after her strenuous season abroad. Re-engagements have followed 

closely on the heels of this American violinist’s recitals and orchestral 
soloist appearances, and next season Miss Given will find her time well 


occupied with these and with numerous new bookings. 


She will play in 


America until Christmas, including a New York recital among her activities 


here, and will leave immediately after the holidays for Germany, to be on 
the other side until the end of April. 


Illness this season necessitated the 


postponement of several Holland concerts, and of Miss Given’s London 


début, and these she will fulfill in the new year. 


She has been engaged for 


recitals and orchestral appearances in Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, 
Munich, Budapest, Salzburg and many other cities, in several of which she 
will appear two or more times during her four months in Europe. Miss 
Given has also been booked for joint recitals with Martin Oehman in 


Prague and Budapest. 


Variations on a Theme of Beethoven, 
and Arensky’s Suite, Op. 15. 

The last recital of the series will take 
place on Saturday afternoon and only 
advanced students will take part. Mary 
Margaret Coyle and Dorothy Schadle 
will be the vocal soloists. The remainder 
of the program will consist of piano 
compositions by Mozart, Chaminade, 
Cramer, MacDowell, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Liszt, Sternberg, Grainger, 
Schumann, Raff, Dohnanyi and Men- 
delssohn. The students who will partici- 
pate are: Josephine Durbin, Dorothy 
Levison, Robert Goorley, Margaret 
Gallant, Helen Harris, Ruth Day, Colleen 
Moloney Hofmann, John Dietz, Gladys 
Webb, Christina Goorley, Kathryn Clapp, 
Gracia Vermaas, Melba Rossbach, Har- 
old Reiter, Ruth Brand, Esther Geary 
Hungerford, and Avril Finch. 


One Hundred and Thirty-five Americans 
Enrolled at Fontainebleau School 


The Fontainebleau School of Music 
will inaugurate its seventh annual sum- 
mer session on June 25 with an enroll- 
ment of about 135 American pupils. 
These are classified as follows: Sixty- 
five pianists, twenty-five singers, twenty 
organists, twelve violinists, five ‘cellists 
and five harpists; and nearly all will 
take additional courses in composition, 
harmony, conducting and French diction. 
Sixty girls will be lodged in the old 
Palace; the others will lodge in the town. 
All will take their meals together with 
the students of the School of Fine Arts, 
in the new refectory. All lessons and 
concerts will be given in the Palace. The 
school will close Sept. 25. 


Recitals Are Given in Hartford 


HarTForpD, CoNN., June 18.—Mildred 
Sage gave a violin recital on June 10 in 
the Hartford Woman’s Club. She was 


assisted by Theron Wolcott Hart, pianist. 


The first of a series of three recitals by 
elementary and junior pupils under the 
auspices of the Julius Hartt School of 
Music was given on the afternoon of 
June 4 in Webster Hall, West Hart- 
ford.—W. E. C. 


SUBLIME” 


Henry Fink, New York, NT. Eve. Post 


SOCIETY OF ANCIENT 
MUSIC HAS BIRTHDAY 


Paris Organization Marks 
First Quarter Century 
with Concert 


PaRIs, June 3.—Celebrating its first 
quarter-century of existence, the Society 
of Old-Time Instruments .recently gave 
a concert of much interest at the Salle 
Pleyel. The group was founded twenty- 
five years ago, under the honorary pres- 
idency of Saint-Saéns, by Henri Casa- 
desus. Its aim has been to revive music 
that has been forgotten, and to popu- 
larize the use of instruments that have 
become obsolete. 

A quartet of viols and the clavecin 
were used for the performance of 
Monteclair’s “Les Plaisirs Champétres.” 
Regina Patrorni-Casadesus played a 
group of clavecin works by Campra and 
Scarlatti. 

Marius Casadesus was encored after 
an admirable performance of a concerto 
by Bruni for the discant viol, and Henri 
Casadesus gave a dance suite by Cima- 
rosa for viola d’amore. 

The concert was completed by a group 
of songs sung by Guy Ferrant with viol 
quartet and clavecin accompaniment. 





Song and Organ Recitals Given in Deep 
River 

DEEP RIVER, CONN., June 18.—Byron 
M. Hatfield, of New York, formerly of 
Deep River, gave a successful song re- 
cital on June 11 in Pratt’s Theater. 
Mildred Taylor was the accompanist. 
Robert H. Prutting, organist of the 
First Methodist Church in Hartford, 
gave a rectial on the new organ in the 
Baptist Church here on June 12. He 
was assisted by Lydia Marvin, contralto, 
of Hartford. W. E. C. 


All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


“EXTRAORDINARY” 
Lawdon Tunes (arden, England 
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MILWAUKEE CHORUS 
EMBARKING ON TOUR 


Continental Trip Includes 
Engagements in Many 
Centers 


By C. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKE®, June 18.—Details of the 
European tour of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Glee Club are now announced. 
The club, which is conducted by E. F-. 
Swinney, and which has won national 


contests, will begin its journey on June 
24. Previous to sailing, the singers will 
give a concert at Cleveland under the 
auspices of Wisconsin University 
Alumni in that city. 

The first concert abroad will be given 
in London. Five other appearances will 
be made in leading English cities. Con- 
certs will then be given in Ostend, 
Brussels and in six of the larger German 
centers. It is also hoped that the or- 
ganization may sing in Czechoslovakia, 
but final arrangements have not yet been 
made. The Club will visit France, and 
will embark for America on Aug. 2 

The singers will be accompanied by 
George Chandler, assistant secretary to 
the faculty, and L. A. Machler. Mr. 
Swinney, who has conducted the Club 
for years, will lead all the concerts. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society gave 
a festival and operatic program in the 
American Luther Association Audi- 
torium. The program included scenes 
from “Haensel und Gretel,” “The Mi- 
kado” and “The Bohemian Girl.” 

Hugo Bach has again been engaged by 
the city of Milwaukee to lead the Park 
Board Band, which plays in all the larger 
parks in the city. The concerts begin 
this month and will end late in August. 
Orchestral works and numbers. by 
classical composers figure largely in the 
programs arranged by Mr. Bach in ad- 
dition to the usual marches. 

Phyllis Nowak, a member of the grad- 
uating class of the Bay View High 
School, has won the gold medal award 
of the Civic Music Association for out- 
standing work in music during the four- 
year course. Last year Miss Nowak won 
first place as vocalist in the State con- 
test held at Madison. 





Arion Club in Milwaukee Re-elects All 
Officials 


MILWAUKEE, June 18.—The Arion 
Musical Club has re-elected all officials 


of the organization, and also of the 
Cecilian Choir, which is the woman’s 
section of the Club. P. J. Kuivers con- 
tinues as president of the general or- 
ganization, which controls the juvenile 
club of several hundred singers, and also 
the Racine section, which meets weekly 
under its own conductor. Club officials 
are now busily engaged in preparing an 
elaborate program for next year. Efforts 
will be made even to surpass the big 
program of the past season, when the 
Club celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. Cc. D. S. 


Ripon School Appoints New Director 


MILWAUKEE, June 18.—Harold Cham- 
berlain has been appointed musical di- 
rector of Ripon, Wis., College School of 
Music to succeed Dean Elizabeth B. 
Bintliff, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Chamberlain will continue to lead the 
men’s glee club of the College. Edgar 
Zobel will be added to the 4} as 
band conductor. . D. S. 


Titta Ruffo Gives Paris Recital 


Paris, June 2.—Titta Ruffo gave a 
baritone recital at the Opéra on May 31. 
He was greeted by a large and brilliant 
audience. Mr. Ruffo gave arias from 
“Pagliacci,” “Hamlet,” “The Barber of 
Seville” and “L’Africaine,” as well as 
popular Neapolitan and Spanish songs. 
Eugene Wagner, pianist, was the as- 
sisting artist and accompanist. 
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Ballet of The Inimitable Choreographic Masters 
sraer 


with 40 people and 
tober to February. 


Russian ballet training as amplified by nk unsurpassatle method taught in 





classes of all grades for children, 


Barre exercise records on sale. 


Miss Anna Agress, Sec. 
64 East Jackson Bivd. 





SPECIAL COURSES 


School catalogue on request 





Wabash 7610 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VIOLINIST IS CHOSEN 
TO APPEAR IN BOWL 


Vera Barstow Wins Audition 
in Final Los Angeles 
Hearings 
By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, June 18.—The Holly- 
wood Auditions Board, headed by Mrs. 
J. Boyce-Smith, chose Vera Barstow, 
violinist, in the final hearing held on 
June 7, of Southern California artists 
for an appearance at the Bowl this sum- 
mer. Eighteen instrumentalists were 
heard in the finals, representing violin- 
ists, pianists and ‘cellists. Miss Barstow 
played the first movement of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto, which she will play 
this summer in one of the regular con- 
certs under the conductorship of Eugene 
Goossens. Dan Gridley, Los Angeles 
tenor, won the award in the finals for 
vocalists a week previously, as already 
announced in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Miss Barstow, an American, has lim 
ited her activities to the West Coast in 
the last few years, having made her 
home in Los Angeles, where her hus- 
band is prominent as a writer. Miss 
Barstow studied in this country and in 
Russia under Leopold Auer and has 
been heard, both in America and in Eu- 
rope, as soloist with many important or- 
chestras. In the last season, she was 
frequently heard in concert and in a 
series of sonata recitals with Helena 
Lewyn, pianist. 

More than ninety artists were heard 
by the auditions committee in the pre- 
liminary hearings, which were held in a 
downtown hall over a period of ten 
weeks. The hearings revealed a wealth 
of serious talent in the Southland, much 
of which is already of a caliber to ap- 
pear with the Bowl Orchestra. Not a 
few of the applicants have had distin- 
guished careers before coming to Cali- 
fornia, having been heard as soloists 
with major orchestras in Europe and 
America. The keen interest which has 
been manifested in the auditions and the 
fair and unbiased manner in which these 
hearings have been conducted, presage 
fine results for future seasons, and in 
making the Bowl an even greater com- 
munity asset. Much credit for the suc- 
cess of the auditions is due Raymond 
Brite, Bowl manager; Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, general chairman, con- 
cert committee, and Mrs. Boyce-Smith, 
chairman of the auditions committee. 


LECTURES IN PITTSBURGH 





Musical Institute Announces Series of 
Summer Programs—Opera Continues 


PITTSBURGH, June 18.—The directors 
of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc., 
have announced a series of summer lec- 
ture-recitals to take place between June 
22 and July 27. Six recitals will be 
given by Charles N. Boyd, Dallmeyer 
Russell and William H. Oecetting. 

Elias Breeskin gave a violin recital 
on June 13 for the benefit of the Com- 
munity School. Mr. Breeskin’s art was 
pronounced and his hearers were enthu- 
siastic. 

The Duquesne Opera Company opened 
its fourth week at Duquesne Garden 
with a production of “Sally” on June 13. 
Duquesne Garden has become increasing- 
ly popular, and large audiences have 
been constant. The singers were the 
same as in previous light operas of the 
season, including Matt Hanley, Hollis 
Daveny, Ethel Clark, Melvin Hemphill, 
W. Clay Inman, and Laine Blair. The 
chorus and orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Rupert Graves, has been very 
able and efficient. 

Wma. E.. BENSWANGER. 


Ohio State Normal College Presents 
Annual Concerts 


BowLInc GREEN, Onto, June 18.—The 
State Normal College Orchestra, under 
the baton of R. M. Tunnicliffe, gave its 
annual concert on June 13 in the Normal 
College Auditorium. Assisting on the 
program were Marion L. Premo, mezzo- 
soprano; Norman R. Campbell, baritone, 
and Dorothy Lee Clement, pianist. Open- 
ing with the Intermezzo from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” the program listed 
works of Saint-Saéns, Wagner, Men- 
delssohn, and Weber. A Cavatina by 
Bohm concluded the concert. The Treble 
€lef Club of the College presented its 
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Dan Gridley, Winner in Voice Contest 


annual program two days later. Assist- 
ing were Mathel Dysart, pianist, and 
Helen Urschel Janzer, soprano. Doro- 
thy Lee Clement was the accompanist. 


Curtis Institute Students Go Abroad for 
Study 


PHILADELPHIA, June 18.—In accord- 
ance with the recently announced policy 
of the Curtis Institute of Music of per- 
mitting gifted students to continue their 
studies without interruption during the 
summer under the supervision of their 
teachers at the Institute, four violin 
pupils have arrived in Baden-Baden to 
study with Carl Flesch, head of the vio- 
lin department. They are Lois du Put- 
litz, Judith Poska, Jay Savitt and Henry 
Temianka. The cost of the summer so- 
journ is borne by the Curtis Institute. 
Later in the month six vocal students 
will join Marcella Sembrich at Lake 
George for summer work. They are 
Jane Pickens, Edna Hochsetter, Hen- 
rietta Horle, Josephine Jirak, Charlotte 
Simons and Elsa Meiskey. With them 
will be Louise Lerch, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who for two years 
before her engagement with the Metro- 
politan was a student of Mme. Sembrich 
at the Curtis Institute. 


Rockford Organist Gives Recital 


Rockrorp, Itu., June 4.—Ralph H. 
Brigham, organist, formerly of New 
York and now playing in the Orpheum 
Theater, gave an artistic recital in 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church on a recent 
afternoon before a large audience. A 
varied program included the Kinder 
Fantasie on “Duke Street,” a Toccata by 
d’Evry, and works from the pen of 
Kreisler. Mr. Brigham demonstrated 
his excellent interpretative power. 

a WecWws 


HONOLULU GLEEMEN GIVE DEBUT RECITAL 





Business and Professional 
Enthusiasts Organize 
Singing Body 
By C. F. Gessler 


HONOLULU, June 5.—The Honolulu 
Gleemen, a new organization of more 
than a score of business and profes- 
sional men who sing, gave its first con- 
cert on May 29 at La Pietra, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Dillingham. 
The Gleemen presented a program of 
standard choral numbers and made an 
excellent impression. They were di- 
rected by Vernon Robinson. Kenneth 
Adcock, tenor, sang solos. Edith Wood- 
ward Warren, soprano, appeared as as- 
sisting artist, accompanied by Mrs. 
David Crawford. Miss Margaret Scharle 
was accompanist for the chorus. 

Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, Honolulu 
soprano who is soon to appear in Lon- 
don concerts under the management of 
L. G. Sharpe, was presented in an 
“aloha” recital in the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel on May 26, before about 500 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Ather- 


ton. Mme. Peacock, who is widely 
popular in Honolulu, was enthwmsias- 
tically received. She sang an aria from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” the “Cry” 
from “Die Walkiire,” and songs by 
Weingartner, Weil, Souther, Del Riego 
and Clokey. She was assisted by Ro- 
mania H. Woolley in violin obbligatti, 
and by a string quartet composed of 
Frederick Demuth,. Charles Weeber, 
Charles Brown and Robert McLean. 
Verne Waldo Thompson was the accom- 
panist. 

Harold Jeneson, Honolulu bass, made 
his début in recital on May 31 in Mis- 
sion Memorial Hall. He sang operatic 
arias by Verdi and Mozart; some Bee- 
thoven, Caccini, Handel and Pergolese 
numbers, and a group of English songs. 
Milton Seymour was his accompanist. 
He was assisted by a string trio com- 
posed of Frederick Demuth, F. Judd 
Cooke and Virginia Watson. 

The Peacock Trio, composed of pupils 
of Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, appeared 
in recital on May 30 in Central Union 
Parish House. The singers were Mrs. 
J. P. Erdman, Mrs. George Armitage 
and Mrs. Albert Parks. They were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Ralph Woolley, violinist; 
Elizabeth H. Bowman, viola player, and 
William N. Chaffee, ’cellist. Verne 
Waldo Thompson was the accompanist. 





DOCTORS’ ORCHESTRA IS 
HEARD IN FINAL CONCERT 


Akron Body of Professional Men 
Appears in Closing Event of Season 
in “Sunshine Cottage” 


AKRON, OHIO, June 18.—The Doctors’ 
Orchestra of Akron, composed of mem- 
bers of the medical and dental profes- 
sions, gave its final concert under Dr. A. 
S. McCormick for the season at “Sun- 
shine Cottage,” the children’s department 
of Springfield Lake Sanitorium on June 
12 





Though in existence only since the au- 
tumn of 1926, the orchestra during its 
first season has given two concerts at the 
Peoples’ Hospital and one each at the 
Akron City Hospital, Summit County 
Medical Society, Ohio State Eclectic 
Medical Association meeting in Akron, 
and an especially notable concert for the 
Ohio State Medical Association in Co- 
lumbus. 

The orchestra confines itself to the 
policy of playing only for medical, den- 
tal, nurses’ organizations and hospitals. 
The regular enrollment numbers twenty- 


seven. Owing to the uncertainties that 
beset medical men in their practice, the 
orchestra has in addition a corps of 
seven musicians who substitute on occa- 
sions when any regular member is un- 
able to be present. These substitute 
players are not in the practice of either 
profession but are musicians who take 
pleasure in their aid to an organization 
of this kind. 

Rehearsals in preparation for the au- 
tumn and winter will begin in Septem- 
ber, until which time there will be no 
more meetings of the members. 

Government Changes Army Band 

Uniform 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—Severa] 
changes in the cadet-gray uniform of 
the United States Army Band have been 
ordered by the War Department in order 
to give members of the organization a 
more attractive dress. While no change 
is to be made in the color of the uni- 
forms, the overcoat will be remodelled 
and the cap will have a large ornament. 
Hereafter the uniforms will be tailored 
to individual measurements of the bands- 
men, and made to order. A. "Ee 











Eastman School of Music 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howard Hanson, Director 


An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music 


Courses Leading to Degree Bachelor of Music 
Courses Leading to Eastman School Certificate 
Preparatory and Special Courses 
Opera Department Includes Practical Experience 
Professional Training for Motion Picture Organists 


New Dormitories for Women Students 


FALL SESSION OPENS MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19th 


Credentials required on or before July 15th 


For Information Address Arthur See, Secretary, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HILLSBOROUGH LIST FEATURES “ISRAEL” 


Premiére in California of 
Bloch Music Is Given 
by Sokoloff 


By Marjory M. Fisher 
San Francisco, June 18—The second 
of the summer symphony concerts in the 
Woodland Theater, Hillsborough, drew 
a still larger audience than that which 
welcomed Nicolai Sokoloff and the San 


Francisco Symphony players on the pre- 
ceding Sunday. The California premiére 
of Ernest Bloch’s “Israel” undoubtedly 
gave a decided impetus to the attendance, 
and this work was received with great 
acclaim. 

The program also contained the Over- 
ture to “Die Meistersinger”; the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky; Strauss’ 
“Vienna Woods”; and the “Capriccio 
Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Mr. Sokoloff, who always emphasizes 
the sensuous beauty of a composition 
which permits of such treatment, rose to 
the occasion and gave a noteworthy pres- 
entation of Bloch’s masic. “Israel” 
proved a soul-stirring number, developed 
and orchestrated in the composer’s best 
manner. Myrtle Claire Donnelly, so- 
prano, and Nicolai Zan, bass, carried the 
principal solo réles. They were assisted 
by a group from the San Francisco Con- 
servatory, including Rena Lazelle, Ro- 
wena Lanyon, Lelane Rivera, sopranos; 
and Eveline Frank, Constance Reed and 
Gertrude Beckman, contraltos. 

The “Nutcracker” Suite was capitally 
played, and the other numbers were well 
received, although less notably per- 
formed. Louis Persinger’s work in vio- 
lin obbligato passages added much to 
the artistry of the concert. 

Dene Denny, pianist and ultra-modern- 
ist, gave the most modern program yet 
heard in this city in the Merrill Hall 
Auditorium of the new San Francisco 
Women’s Club Building. An audience 
of encouraging proportions listened to 
music by Malipiero, Ornstein, Goossens, 


Béla Barték, Rudhyar, Tcherepnin, Hon- 
negger, Skriabin, Schénberg and Henry 
Cowell. Although frankly bewildered at 
times, this audience discovered much that 
was beautiful in the program, and de- 
manded an addition to the original list. 

Miss Denny prefaced her playing with 
illuminating comment regarding her 
choice of an all-modern program. She 
also interpreted the meaning of some of 
the more radical numbers. The audience 
was particularly interested in works of 
Bartok, represented by excerpts from 
his “Bagatellen,” in Rudhyar’s “Tender- 
ness,” and in Tcherepnin’s “Preludes.” 
Cowell’s music was familiar to most of 
the auditors, and was readily accepted. 

This was the first recital in the new 
auditorium, and it was gratifying to 
note the splendid acoustical properties. 
The concert was under the management 
of Ida Gregory Scott, an impresario who 
is an acknowledged friend of the modern- 
ists. 





Bandsmen Are Graduated by Army 
School 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—The Army 
Music School, Washington Barracks, has 
graduated the following pupils, who will 
be assigned to army bands at various 
posts throughout the country: Band 
leaders’ course: Sergt. Franulo, Corp. 
Floyd Dodge, Pvts. Albert Andrews and 
Charles W. Cook. Soloists’ course: Pvts. 
Joseph Ascardi and Robert E. Cray. 
Bandsmen’s course: Pvts. John G. 
Adams, James H. Christine, Joseph B. 
Coggon, Hulbert O. Dean, Headley C. 
Estabrook, Leonard Greenway, Hugh B. 
Hall, Louis C. Hill, Clyde H. Kellogg, 
William G. Koelliker, Jesse C. Orrell, 
Antonio Palumbo, Morris E. Roye, 
Frank G. Scalzetta, Denis C. Sperier, 
Raymond I. Smith and Charles A. Wil- 
son, Jr. i a 8 

DAYTON, OHIO.—Elsie Freeman-Wir- 
sching, member of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir School faculty will be in 
charge of a summer course at the Wil- 
liamson Studios. 
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Bohnen Sings “Don” for First 
Time at Berlin Opera 


ERLIN, June 10.—Michael 

Bohnen sang the part of Don 
Giovanni for the first time in a 
new production of Mozart’s opera 
given by the State Opera Company 
in the State Theater. The inter- 
pretation of this artist was more 
marked in its dramatic phases 
than in its smoothness of song. He 
made the hero a dashing and force- 
ful wooer, rather than one of 
great finesse. His portrayal, 
though not yet well-rounded, 
promises to become a noteworthy 
one. Associated with him in the 
cast were Frida Leider as Donna 
Anna, Gertrud Bindernagel as 
Elvira, Tilly de Garno as Zerlina, 
Richard Tauber as Ottavio, Leo 
Schiitzendorf as Leperello, Watzke 
as Masetto, and List as the Kom- 
tur. The work was inspiredly con- 
ducted by Erich Kleiber. Fantas- 
tic scenic settings had been pro- 
vided by Aravantinos, and Hoérth 
directed the stage with surety of 
style. 


LOS ANGELES GIVES 
CHORUSES APPLAUSE 


Orpheus and Swedish Bodies 
Delight Audiences with 
Their Art 


By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, June 18.—The Orpheus 
Club, Hugo Kirchhofer, conductor, gave 
its last concert of the season in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on the evening of 
June 10. Beginning with “A Song of 
Fellowship” by Harvey B. Gaul, the Club 
sustained its reputation of being well- 
organized and well-drilled throughout a 
pleasing and diversified, if not a highly 
ambitious program. 

Frieda Peycke was the assisting artist, 
giving two groups of her own songs and 
recitations. These she enhanced with the 
charm of her personality, and she re- 
ceived many recalls. The audience was 
of considerable size and was enthusias- 
tic. 

The second choral program of the 
week was that proffered by the Swedish 
National Chorus in the Shrine Audi- 
torium on the evening of June 14. More 
than 4000 persons heard the concert, and 
enthusiasm ran high. The crisp Swedish 
songs sounded exceedingly well as sung 
by this interesting group. Stalwart tone, 
clear enunciation and precision were out- 
standing characteristics. Emil Carelius 
is the leader. 

The concert was under the patronage 
of the Prince and Princess of Denmark, 
who entertained the leader and other 
prominent personages at a luncheon at 
the Midwick Club. Several other social 
affairs were arranged in honor of the 
chorus during its visits. 

Fanny Dillon presented several of her 
advanced pianist and composition pupils 
in a recital on the afternoon of June 12. 
Almanell Sprong disclosed a musicianly 
style and sure technic in Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes and numbers by Cyril 
Scott, Chopin, Liszt and Mendelssohn; 
Elizabeth Phillips revealed a gift for 
poetic expression in a soprano number, 
sung by Helen Wing; Portia Poplin gave 
an effective setting to a lyric by Henry 
Van Dyke, sung by Gertrude Cappelino, 
and also to a baritone song, sung by 
Eugene Riese. Donald Parker played a 
composition by Grieg. 











“Children’s Hour” Given in Honolulu 


HONOLULU, June 5.—A_ “children’s 
hour of song and story” of unique na- 
ture was given in the Margaret Gessler 
piano studio on May 31 and June 1. Five 
young pupils were presented in a pro- 
gram in which they appeared to advan- 
tage. They were Joan and Peggy Poole, 
Barbara Dole, Betty Harris and Wil- 
liam McWayne. The piano numbers 
were interspersed with readings by Clif- 
ford Gessler. He gave poems by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts and Walter de la 
Mare, an Hawaiian legend and a group 
of his own poems. The program in- 
cluded music by Bach, Tchaikovsky, 
Karganoff, Reinecke, Haydn, Palmer, 
Garnsey, Grieg, Goodrich, Massenet, 
Schuett, C. P. E. Bach, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, MacDowell. 


LOS ANGELES GROUP 
HEARS ART OF EAST 


Eichheim Lectures Before Pro 
Musica—Seek More 
Members 


By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, June 18.—The last 
meeting of the season of the newly or- 
ganized Pro Musica Society, held in the 
Friday Morning Club on the evening of 
June 3, brought Henry Eichheim in a 
lecture-recital on music of the Orient. 

Mr. Eichheim, who has made his home 
in Santa Barbara since his return from 
a long sojourn in the Far East, punctu- 
ated his talk with many interesting facts 
concerning the music of China, Japan 
and Java. Of unique interest were the 
different instruments shown, Mr. Eich- 
heim describing how they were used. 
After hearing nothing but Oriental 
music for two years, Mr. Eichheim spoke 
of music of the Occident as sounding ex- 
ceeding dull and colorless. 

Following the lecture, several of his 
compositions were played by Mrs. Eich- 
heim. These disclosed the composer’s 
sensitive style, his mastery of rhythmic 
and color effects. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Eichheim were given a cordial welcome 
by a large representation of Los Angeles 
musicians. 

This was the first occasion since her 
election to the presidency of the new 
organization that Mrs. J. J. Carter was 
present, illness having prevented her 
appearance before. She was roundly ap- 
plauded in her introductory address, in 
which she stressed the aims of the So- 
ciety and outlined plans for next season, 
when it is hoped to increase the mem- 
bership from its present number of 350 
to 500. Among the composers who will 
be heard are Maurice Ravel and Béla 
Bartok. 

Collette Mance, advanced piano pupil 
of Olga Steeb, won the $1800 Knabe 
grand piano in the annual contest spon- 
sored by the Fitzgerald Music Com- 
pany. The finals were conducted in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium on the morning 
of June 4. Thirty-eight pianists from 
various cities in Southern California 
played the first movement of Liszt’s 
Concerto in A behind a screen, which 
hid them from the view of the judges. 
This is the second consecutive season 
that a pupil of Miss Steeb has won the 
contest. The announcement of a year 
ago that the contests would be conducted 
annually until 1935 has been followed 
by the statement that they are to be a 
permanent feature. 





Braun School Holds Commencement 
Recitals 


PoTTsvILLE, Pa., June 18.—Although 
the actual commencement exercises of 
the Braun School of Music are always 
held in the fall in the Hippodrome, it 
is the custom for each graduate to give 
his own recital prior to that time. These 
two weeks are given over to graduates’ 
recitals. Graduating are: in the piano 
department: Ruth Grow, James Burns, 
Lillian Murphy, Ruth Kehler; in the vio- 
lin department, Robert Macdonald, Sam- 
uel Gogotz; voice department, Elizabeth 
Meikrantz, Tom Doyle; in the dramatic 
department, Hannah Morris. In addi- 
tion to a miscellaneous program, includ- 
ing a sonata, each pianist plays a move- 
ment from a standard concerto. 





Princeton Musical Clubs Elect Officers 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 18.—At the 
recent elections held by the Musical 
Clubs of Princeton University, Albert Z. 
F. Wood of Terre Haute, Ind., was 
chosen president for next season and 
J. Wesley Mapletoff of Newark, N. J., 
was appointed leader of the Glee Club. 
The summer tour of Europe, proposed 
early in the spring by the clubs, has 
been abandoned. An attempt, however, 
may be made next year to arrange a 
similar tour. 


Officers Are Chosen By Branford Society 


BRANFORD, CONN., June 18.—At the 
annual meeting of the Juvenile Musical 
Art Society, held at Library Hall, the 
following officers were elected: Cornelia 
Osborn, president; Dorothy Bradley, 
vice-president; Edward Walker, secre- 
tary; Lucile Zuwacki, treasurer; Mar- 
jory MacLean, historian. W. E.C 
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FEDERATION PROGRESS 


NE of the advantages of the recent biennia! 

convention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Chicago was the opportunity to survey the 
progress made by the organization since its last 
meeting in Portland, Ore., in 1925. Those who are 
in close touch with the Federation are naturally 
acquainted with certain aspects of its growth, but 
many of the members must-have shared the surprise 
of the general public at the extent of accomplish- 
ment. From the tabulated report of Mrs. Russell 
R. Dorr, the historian of the Federation, we quote 
the significant items in the development of the 
Federation during the last two years: 

“Gained over one thousand new clubs and es- 
tablished a system of accurate bookkeeping for new 
clubs and prompt monthly reports from each State. 

“Established Federation headquarters at four 
Chautauqua centers—Chautauqua, N. Y.; Keystone 
Heights, Fla.; Lake Conneaut, Pa.; Arkansas 
Springs, Ark. 

“Sustained by attendance and widespread pub- 
licity the American operas: ‘Castle Agrazant,’ 
given in Cincinnati; ‘A Witch of Salem,’ given in 
Chicago; “The King’s Henchman,’ given in New 
York, and ‘Everyman,’ by William Leslie, as well 
as the performance of ‘Falstaff’ in English with 
an all-American cast during the Chicago conven- 
tion. Have also made an alliance with the Na- 
tional Opera Club of New York, which has offered 


a prize of $1,000 for an outstanding woman’s 
operatic voice to be found through the Young 
Artists’ Contests. 

“Achieved an exceptionally high standard in the 
State, district and national contests; broadened the 
scope of these contests so as to include a division 
for students in addition to the division for young 
artists; prepared an outline for State junior con- 
tests; assisted in the special contest for students 
held at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. 

“Initiated and carried on a nation-wide ‘Chil- 
dren’s Crusade’ for the completion of the endow- 
ment fund for the Edward MacDowell Memorial 
Colony at Peterborough. 

“Effected an alliance with the National Music 
League, an increasingly powerful and useful or- 
ganization for finding and assisting young artists. 

“Completed the publication of the course of study 
recommended for the clubs—four books by promi- 
nent musical educators. 

“Enlarged church music department to include 
not only hymn contests but all problems involved 
in this branch of music. 

“Placed the Federation Bulletin on a paying 
basis through advertising; established the yearly 
Federation Directory, through which the organi- 
zation nets.several thousand dollars; instituted the 
National Junior Bulletin; achieved increased pub- 
licity for the Federation through page advertise- 
ments in MUSICAL AMERICA and other journals, 
through the new chairman of publicity and through 
the enlarged Bulletin. 

“Increased the State activities bv the formation 
of State and District Presidents’ Councils and the 
National Junior Conference, and by recognition 
of Counsellors of Junior Clubs as voting delegates, 
one for each club. 

“Received unusual recognition for the Federation 
from other national and foreign musical organiza- 
tions and from notable persons of national and in- 
ternational influence. 

“Achieved a fine growth of the Past Presidents’ 
Assembly, which is constantly increasing its in- 
fluence along many lines, especially in securing 
prizes and scholarships for young artists, and in 
instituting a contest for a new setting of ‘America 
the Beautiful.’ 

“Started a movement for sponsoring a summer 
camp for high school orchestras. 

“Stimulated interest in choral singing through 
advertising the convention as a ‘Singing Biennial’; 
through the compilation of Book I, containing the 
musical ritual and assembly singing collection, and 
Book II, containing material for massed chorus; 
through arranging for the convention performances 
by twelve prominent choruses and singing groups 
from many clubs.” 

Mrs. Dorr concluded her report with a tribute to 
the national president, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
“who through her personal charm, tact, wit and 
wisdom has won all hearts for herself and for her 
beloved organization.” 

Next January the National Federation of Music 
Clubs will celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of its 
foundation. During the early years of its exist- 
ence, the organization grew slowly, and its in- 
fluence, in direct ratio with its membership, was 
comparatively restricted. Its growth has been 
steady. and its progress has followed the law of in- 
creased mass and accelerated motion. Within the 
last decade it has become a powerful factor in the 
musical life of the nation, and it is destined to 
wield an influence at present beyond computation. 

The immediate goal of the Federation’s efforts 
is a membership of one million individuals by 
1929, and if the present rate of growth is main- 
tained, there is no reason to doubt that this goal 
will be reached. The ultimate aim of the organiza- 
tion is the establishment of a music club “in every 
city, in every country, in every State in the Union.” 
Ambitious as this project is, it is by no means im- 
possible of realization. 
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TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MusICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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A Mezzo-Soprano in Her Roof Garden 


Spring airs call the musical interpreter to the 
pleasant task of gardening. Carmela Pomselle, Am- 
erican mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, is shown 
surveying the flowers which she has cultivated im 
her New York roof apartment. In the intervals of her 
spade work, Miss Ponselle has been making a late 
spring tour, appearing as Dalila in Saimt-Saéms opera 
at Columbia, S. C., and Savannah, and singing at New 
Haven and Grand Rapids in successful joint recitals 
with her noted sister, Rosa Ponselle. She will appear 
in Lake View, Ohio, on Aug. 13, and is to visit the 
Pacific Coast for the first time. 


Norfleet—Twelve-year-old twins, pupils of Catharime 
Norfleet, were the guest violinists in a recital] at the 
Kimberly School, Montclair, N. J.. on May 27. The 
twins, Blanche and Camille Schwamm, appeared im 
numbers for two violins and piano, and im larger en- 
semble groups with members of Miss Asher’s piano 
class. 


Hertz—Twenty-five years ago Alfred Hertz first ap- 
peared as an orchestra conductor in America. The place 
was New York City and the occasion a verformance of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The other day, im San 
Francisco, the Board of Supervisors of the Symphony 
Association tendered him a reception to celebrate the 
anniversary. John McKee, president of the Associa- 
tion for many years, presented Mr. Hertz with a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the Board in commemor2- 
tion of the date, and members of the orchestra con- 
tributed a musical program. 


Raymond—lIn spite of the fact that all eyes have 
been turned skyward of late, there are some stil] imter- 
ested in things mundane. George Perkins Raymond 
left New York on June 4 in his automobile headed 
for Santa Barbara, Cal., which, he reports, was reached 
in good time. He experienced some bad weather, rain 
having been a constant companion as far as New Mex- 
ico. Nevertheless, the young American tenor enjoyed 
the run and diversion from concert work. He will] make 
several appearances on the Coast before returning 
for further engagements in the East. 


Johnson—Edward Johnson demonstrated his mod- 
esty recently, according to a story in the Buffalo 
Courier, when he revisited Guelph, Ont., his natal city. 
He got off the New York train at Hamilton, took the 
public bus to Guelph, and went to a hotel owned by his 
family. The stranger laid down his bag in the lebby 
and entered into conversation with one of the clerks. 
Learning that the stranger’s name was Johmson, the 
native said: “There is a fellow Eddie Johnson comes 
from here that they say is a pretty fair singer. Are 
vou any relative?” “Yes,” said the Metropolitan tenor, 
“I’m his brother.” 


Rovinsky—Anton Rovinsky, pianist, has just com- 
pleted a “Sonatina Levantine” in three movements, 
which will have its first public hearing in New York 
this fall. It is based on folk-songs of the Near East- 
ern countries, and embodies the combination of Orien- 
tal and Slavic influences which are the foundation of 
Levantine music. This Sonatina interprets this mate- 
rial in a highly modernized idiom. Background for the 
new work was obtained by the pianist-composer during 
his residence of years in Europe. He passed moch time 
in the Near East studying folk-lore and folk-songs. He 
lived among the people and listened to the peasant 
music, legends and traditions. 


Mannes-Dale—Music for children will probably at- 
tract a wide share of interest on the concert stage next 
year. A forthcoming collection of songs for children 
is to be selected by a jury under the chairmanship of 
David Mannes. He aims to put within the reach of 
children works composed by poets of the day. It is stip- 
ulated by the jury which will decide on the tumes that 
they must contain musical ideas, must be direct and 
not involved, must be within the range of ordinary 
voices and be supplied with accompaniments as simple 
as the melodies. Among the artists who will give chil- 
dren’s programs before college and club audiences next 
season is Esther Dale, soprano, assisted by Katherin 
Gorin, pianist. 
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Tests of Memories and Other Things 








i} T every dinner party we have been to lately—and at lots that 
we haven’t been to—there have been little knots of people 
gathered in various corners. 
found in each case that a Question and Answer Book was at 
the bottom of the trouble, that a Musical. Memory Contest 


On closer inspection we have 


was being conducted, and that knotty problems were being 


bartered at a rate of several knots per hour. 


We have usually been ap- 


preached as an authority on the more difficult queries, such as “Give me 


the mame of a famous General buried in Grant’s Tomb,” or 


the Seven Years’ War take?” 

“Why can’t we Do Our Bit toward 
helping the vulgar public in a musica! 
way? viz., by asking them a whole lot 
of questions about this and that, testing 
their memories and in such ways arous- 
img their interest to the extent that they 
would take to drink, drugs, golf or the 
vielim to Forget it All?” 

A Drastic List 


There was no answer, so we have gone 
uhead amd dome same. Don’t be dis- 
ouraged if a random glance down the 
list reveals hardly any questions which 
the Average Person could answer. They 
wre hard, we know, but it’s for your 

mm good. Forty minutes is allowed for 
each question. All ready? 

1. Who wrote Beethoven’s 
phony ? 

2. Did Gilbert get the plot of “Pina- 
fore” from “Il Trovatore,” or did Sul- 
livam get it from Verdi and why? 

3%. What prima donna was forced to 
take several curtain calls after what 
act of what opera, and who was con- 
fucting? 

4. Look over No. 3 
have it right. 

>. What pianist plays with Due Re- 
gard for Subtle Nuances and Reveals 
Judicious Use of the Pedal? 

6 What continent figures in 
aime”? 

How many instruments are _ re- 
yaired for a string quartet? A string 
yaimtet? A suite for eight trombones? 

%. In what century did Chopin (1809- 
1849) live? 

P. S—yYou’'ll have to hand in your 
papers now. 


Ninth Sym- 


and see that you 


“L’Afri- 


* * « 
Amazing Power of a Tune 
HE following touching item recently 
swam into our ken: 
“COWS GIVE MORE MILK DURING 
CONCERT HOUR 
“Mopesto, CaL., June 4 (United 
Press)—Grand opera singers and jazz 
rehestras of Pacific Coast radio sta- 


tloms have imcreased the efficiency of 
ows. 
“G— has installed a loud speaker in 


the barm on his ranch near here and de- 


So the other day we said to ourself, 


“How long did 





clares the radio music helps the cows to 
give their milk more freely. 

“The bossies do not seem to have any 
favorites among the radio entertainers, 
but seem to enjoy any program that is 
tuned in at milking time, the farmer 
says.” 

P. S.—The ditty we should suggest is 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” 

* * x 


A Melodic Menu 


YODS for varied predilections 

Bloom in Gotham’s gay resorts— 
Tripe for Wagnerites’ refections, 
Soup Bel Canto, sipped sans snorts! 


Here the festive frankfurt twineth 
For to joy some Straussian’s soul, 
While spaghetti sad repineth 
That the grave is but its goal! 


Puccini-lovers may take pullet. 
There’s a filler for each maw— 
Whether fierce atonal gullet 
Or a nice pre-Bachian jaw. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
Leave but parsley on the plate! 
If modern viands make hard chewing, 
Dyspepsia is a noble fate! 
R. M. K. 
~* +. +. 
A Flat Tyr-o 
CERTAIN prima donna says that 
she allows a leading tenor, not 
noted for acting powers, to bestow real 
osculations during the climactic scenes 
of operas only on Friday nights. 

“You see, my dear,” she explained 
sweetly to one of her colleagues, “Friday 
is amateur night.” 

* * 
Unnecessary 
AVING listened, during the past 
winter, to numerous programs of 
the ultra-new non-melody, we are of the 
opinion that at least one group of mod- 
ernists has been Guilding the lily! 
* + * 


A Snippy Wight 
HE barber’s favorite music is re- 


puted by our colleague, W. S., to be: 
“A little Off-en-bach!” 
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Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Farrar and Wagner 


Question Box Editor: 
_ Did Geraldine Farrar ever sing in 
Wagner operas? Should her voice be 
essed as a dramatic or lyric soprano? 
“SIEGLINDE.” 
Fall River, R. I., June 17, 1927. 
Wiss Farrar sang “Elizabeth” in this 
ntry, and, if memory serves, “Elsa.” 
See may have sung “Eva” and “Senta” 
Germany, but we cannot say for cer- 


> 9 9 
Bayreuth and Munich 


~vestion Box Editor: 
‘am you tell me when the Bayreuth 
and Munich Festivals begin and what 
ras will be given in each case? 
F. BR. &. 
letroit, Mich., June 9, 1927. 


Sayreuth begins on July 19, and ends 





on Aug. 20. The operas to be given in- 
clude the “Ring,” “Parsifal” and, for the 
first time in a number of years, “Tris- 
tan und Isolde.” The Munich Festival 
begins July 26, with “Die Meistersinger” 
and ends on Aug. 26. Other works to 
be given include the “Ring,” “Tristan 
und Isolde,” “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal.” At the Residenz Theater 
during the same month, there will be 
heard “Don Giovanni,” “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” “The Magic Flute,” “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” and “The Escape from the 
Seraglio.” 
Fear k ak 


The Lute 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give the derivation of the word 
“lute.” CLARA CLOWES. 

New York, June 19, 1927. 

The instrument was brought into Eu- 
rope from the East at the time of the 


WEAVER PIANOS 








“Achilles” 
of Rudo Ritter’s Opera, 


Addresses His Warriors: 





“Penthesilea,” 


Scene from the Wiirzburg City Theater's Production 
Recently Given Its World-Premiére There. 


Heinz Hamer Is Shown (Center) in the Réle of the Hero 





URZBURG, June 5.—The old Greek 
story of the love for and tragic 
slaying of the warrior Achilles by the 
Amazon Penthesilea seems to have had 
an unusual inspiration for composers 
this year. Following the recent premiére 
of an opera on that theme by Oth- 
mar Schoeck in Dresden, the Wirzburg 
City Theater has given the first hear- 
ing anywhere of a new three-act music- 
drama, “Penthesilea,” by Rudo Ritter. 
Both are based on the tragedy of Kleist, 
the text in the latter case being pre- 
pared by the composer and his brother, 
Kar! Ritter. 
The new version is designed on less 


monumental lines than Schoeck’s work. 
The heroine is depicted rather as a hu- 
man character. The melodic style is 
clear, with less of abstract experiment 
in new tonal fields. Although the an- 
cient musical style of unison melody is 
used at times, the general structure is 
a complex and shimmering tonal web, 
which aims to depict the psychological 
reaction of the characters. 

The staging, under three directors and 
artists, Rabenalt, Eckstein and Reinking, 
was notable for its simple and plastic 
style. Heinz Hamer, baritone, had an 
especial success in the hero's rdéle. Joei 
Bauhoff was the heroine. Hans Bruck 
conducted. 





Crusades, or, roughly speaking, about 
the twelfth century. The English word 
is derived directly from the Arabic, 
“Alud.” In fact all the European 
names for it are obviously from the 
same root, though the Portuguese alone 
retains the initial vowel, in “Alaude.” 
7 t 


Fingering 


Question Box Editor: 

Are there any hard and fast rules for 
fingering piano music? nm. me GU 

Phoenix, Ariz., June 15, 1927. 

A few, but in general fingering is dic- 
tated by the exigencies of execution 
which differs with the individual. A safe 
rule is to decide which fingering is the 
best and stick to it so that it becomes 
automatic in playing. 

a, = t 


The Mozarts 


Question Box Editor: 
Was Leopold Mozart the father or the 
brother of the great Mozart? 
JULIUS 
St. Louis, Mo. June 18, 1927. 
He was the great Mozart’s father. 
Of the seven children of Leopold and 
Anna-Maria Mozart, only Wolfgang and 
“Nannerl” passed the age of one year. 
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WALL. 


Gewandhaus Concerts 


Question Box Editor: 

Please te]l me how the Gewandhaus 
Concerts got their name. “OBOE.” 

Columbus, Ohio, June 18, 1927. 

These concerts are so called because 
they have been given, from 1781, in the 
Hall of Gewandhaus, the ancient armory 


of the city of Leipzig. They were orig- 
inally known as “Das Grosse Konzert” 
and took place ma private house, the 
first being in 1743. They were discon- 
tinued during the Seven Years’ War but 
resumed at its termination tn 1763, un- 
der J. A. Hiller who assumed all respon- 
sibility for them. He called them “Lieb- 
haber-Konzerte.” They ran until 1778, 
when after an interval of three years, 
they were resumed under the manage- 
ment of a committee. Their most bril- 


liant period, according to Grove, was 
under Mendelssohn from 1835 te 1843. 
Artur Nikisch was also one of thetr 
notable conductors. 
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Toy Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 
Please list a few toy symphonies. 
“J OYEUSE.” 
Duluth, Minn., June 16, 1927. 
Haydn's is probably the best known. 
There is one by Reinecke and a very 


charming one by Romberg. 










“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licenses, and Cociien 
Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland. Michigan 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more vale- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianea 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,.Pa 
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Russian Ballet Season with ‘Sauguet Premizre 
and Brilliant Orchestral Events “Delight “Paris 





Diaghileff Series Opened with First Local Performance of 
Berners’ “Triumph of Neptune”—Straram Leads Debussy 
“Mystery” and Schmitt Psalm—Novelties for Paris Pre- 
dominate in First Pair of Koussevitzky Concerts—Oscar 
Fried Conducts Ninth Symphony—Ravel Sonata Shows 


Composer in New what 
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ARIS, June 7.—The Grand Season is 

in full swing. It is difficult to follow 
all the interesting musical events of the 
day. Serge Diaghileff and his Ballet 
Russe opened a season at the Théatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt on May 27 with the 
usual pomp and a brilliant audience. 

The program included the first per- 
formance in Paris of Lord Berners’ bal- 
let, “The Triumph of Neptune,” with a 
scenario by Sacheverell Sitwell; the 
premiére of “La Chatte,” a musical ver- 
sion of an old fable by Henri Sauguet, 
and a revival of Stravinsky’s “Oiseau 
de Feu.” 

We do not mean to speak at length 
about Lord Berners’ ballet, since it was 
described by the London critic of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA after its world-premiére 
in London, in December last. The bal- 
let was well performed by the Russian 
Ballet and had a good success. Among 
performers we must chiefly praise Alex- 
andra Danilowa, who was a splendid 
Queen of the Sylphs. The drawback to 
the ballet is that the action is not clear 
enough. The audience has to read the 
libretto constantly to understand what 
is going on on the stage. 


A Metamorphosed Cat 


“La chatte métamorphosée en femme” 
is a well-known fable about a youth 
falling in love with a cat and the gods 
changing her into a woman, to please 
the lover. But the lover’s happiness 
does not last long, because his wife pre- 
fers her former pastime of catching 
mice to domesticity. This simple theme 
affords the opportunity to the ballet 
master of creating a very interesting 
and quite modern version of a pas des 
deux, splendidly performed by the two 
stars of Diaghileff’s company, Alice 
Nikitina and Serge Lifar. The music 
of Sauguet, a young French composer, 
suits this fable very well, but lacks in 
personality and originality. It is music 
composed with taste and skill, and is full 
of jovial rhythms. 

Stravinsky’s “Oiseau de Feu” is too 
well known to require more than a bare 
mention. It still fascinates us with its 
splendid rhythm, its melodical express- 
iveness and its rich orchestral coloring. 
The ballet was conducted by Stravinsky 
himself and he was called back at the 
close a great number of times. The 
ballet was finely presented by Misses 
Danilova and Tchernicheva, Mme. Leo- 
nide Massine, Balanchin and the cast. 
As usual all the flower of musical 
Paris was present at the opening per- 
formance. 


Novel Orchestral Works 


Walther Straram gave his last and 
sixteenth concert this year on May 19. 
The program included two capital 
French choral works: the “‘Martyre de 
Saint-Sébastian” of Debussy, very sel- 
dom performed, and Florent Schmitt’s 
“Psalm 47,” repeated at the demand of 
the public. This program drew such a 
crowd that many people had to go with- 
out seats. The interpretation was very 
good this time, and we appreciated once 
more the perfection of form, expression 
and instrumentation of Schmitt’s Psalm 
and were fascinated by the heavenly, 
pure music of Debussy. 

Serge Koussevitzky opened his series 
of concerts at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées on May 21, with Mozart’s Sere- 
nade for strings, “Eine kleine Nacht- 


music,” Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and two novelties, a Suite in F by AlIl- 
bert Roussel and “Carnaval d’Aix” by 
Darius Milhaud. His second concert in- 
cluded three novelties: an Overture for 
eighteen instruments, written for the 
opening of the Aeolian Hall in New 
York, by Serge Prokofieff, a Symphony 
by Alexandre Tansman and a Concer- 
tino for harp (soloist, Lily Laskine) and 
orchestra by Germaine Tailleferre, and 
also Ravel’s orchestral transcription of 
Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux d’une Exposi- 
tion.” All the novelties were previously 
performed by Koussevitzky in the 
United States, and so we will not de- 
scribe them. The greatest success was 
obtained by Roussel’s Suite, which de- 
cided Koussevitzky to give it once more 
in his last and fourth concert. 

Osear Fried, German conductor, gave 
a festival at the Opéra on May 26, per- 
forming with a chorus and orchestra of 
300 the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
and the “Sacre de Printemps” of Stra- 
vinsky. It was the first time that a 
German conductor has stood at the desk 
of the Paris Opéra since the war. The 
hall was filled with a brilliant audience, 
which included the French Ministers, 
Herriot, Painlevé and Marin, many 
members of Parliament and the diplo- 
matic staff. The performance of the 
Ninth Symphony stood on a high level. 
The soloists, Nina Koshetz, Lina Falk, 
Messrs. Thill and Mozjoukine, with choir 
and orchestra, were excellent, and the 
conductor was praised by most of the 
Parisian critics. But his presentation 
of “Sacre de Printemps” did not satisfy 
either the listeners or critics. Fried was 
heartily cheered by the audience and 
was called back many times after the 
Symphony. 

The great attraction of the last “Con- 
cert Durand” and the “S. M. I.” concert 











Mlle. Spessiva and Serge Lifar in Stravin- 
sky’s “Oiseau de Feu,” as Given by the 
Ballet Russe 


was the first hearing of Ravel’s new 
Sonata for violin and piano. The Son- 
ata, including three parts, Allegretto, 
“Blues” and Perpetuum mobile, was 
played by the composer and Georges 
Enesco at the Durand concert, and by 
the author and Mme. Jourdan-Morhange 
at the S. M. I. concert. This new Son- 
ata does not remind us much of Ravel’s 
previous works. It marks a new de- 
velopment in Ravel’s way of composing. 
The first part, in spite of its dissonant 
harmonies, seems to be more academic 
than any other work of this eminent 
French composer. The second part is a 
kind of pastiche on jazz music. The 
violin imitates the glissando and trills 
of the saxophone, followed by staccato 
chords of the piano. The third part is 
a purely technical variation for the vio- 
lin on a perpetuum mobile theme, with 
the piano employed only as an accom- 
paniment. The Sonata puzzled and dis- 
appointed many of Ravel’s admirers. 
We doubt whether this work will rank 
among the best of this composer. 

The recitals are innumerable. — 
We shall mention only some of the most 


important. Arthur Rubinstein proved 
once more that he is one of the most 
popular pianists in Paris. He gave his 
recital at the Opéra and almost filled 
the large hall, which is a very difficult 
task here. The Polish pianist gave a 
very interesting program, including 
works of Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, Al- 
beniz, de Falla, and Stravinsky (“Pe- 
truchka”). His success was very great 
and he was forced to give encores. Only 
great masters of the piano can fill the 
Opéra, and we cannot understand why 
some young pianists choose this huge 
hall for their recitals (for example, 
Yves Nat) and have to play before a 
very limited audience. 


Recitals Interest 


Nicolas Orloff, the well-known Rus- 
sian pianist, gave two recitals at the 
Agriculteurs. The success of this rising 
star on the firmament of pianists is 
growing every time he plays. He comes 
every year to Paris and strikes us al- 
ways with his new achievements, his 
constant progress and great artistry in 
everything he plays. His success in the 
first recital was so great that many peo- 
ple could book no seats for the second. 

Beveridge Webster, American pianist, 
gave a successful recital at the Erard 
Hall, playing a Sonata by Haydn, works 
of Schubert, Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, 
“Tombeau de Couperin” by Ravel and 
five Negro Songs by Blair Fairchild 
(first hearing). This very young and 
gifted pianist made a very good impres- 
sion in Haydn, Schubert and Ravel 
works. But it is difficult to understand 
why on earth he chose the Liszt Sonata, 
one of the most difficult sonatas that 
exist! This work was beyond the powers 
of a pianist so youthful as Beveridge 
Webster and he, playing it, marred the 
good impression he made in other things. 

Nina Koshetz, the noted Russian so- 
prano, gave her second recital this year 
before a crowded Gaveau Hall. She 
gave a splendid program of songs sel- 
dom performed by singers: Beethoven’s 
“Scotch Songs,” accompanied by a trio; 
songs by Chopin, Liszt’s “Loreley,” “Les 
Fleurs,” “Quel réve,” “Adieu,” “Liebe- 
straum,” and five songs by Wladimir 
Pohl, a very gifted Russian composer 
(first hearing). Only a singer of Nina 
Koshetz’ class could accomplish success- 
fully such a difficult program. We could 
once more appreciate the outstanding 
qualities of her voice and artistry. She 
had a triumphant success. 

We must also mention successful re- 
citals given by Ninon Vallin, one of the 
best French singers; by Hilda Roosevelt, 
an American soprano; and by Cecile 
Winsback, another American singer. 

“FELLAB.” 





Swiss Choir Gives Milan First Hearing 
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of Mass 1 in D: Rome will Stage " ‘Nerone” 


ILAN, June 10.—The “Missa Solem- 

nis” of Beethoven had its first hear- 
ing in Milan in two performances given 
by the Mixed Choir of Zurich on May 
27 and 28. The success of the work at 
the Augusteum in Rome some two years 
ago induced the Milan Association of 
orchestral concerts to invite the Swiss 
chorus, with the orchestra of the Scala 
and soloists, to give the gigantic work 
here. It was well conducted by Volk- 
mar Andreae, the Swiss composer 
and leader. The Scala was filled 
to overflowing. 

If the spiritual impulse received by 
the numerous auditors touched un- 
wonted heights, it is necessary to recog- 
nize, apart from the magnificence of the 
Mass as a work of art, the effect of the 
most beautiful performances. 

In Italy, although vocal music is 
greatly treasured, perhaps no city pos- 
sesses a large choral organization ca- 
pable of undertaking performances of 
this type or technically adept enough 
for the difficulties of certain monumen- 
tal works, whether of classic or of ro- 
mantic style. For this reason perform- 
ances are extremely rare here not only 
of Bach, Handel and Schumann choral 
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but also those of our own Pales- 


Vocal Effects Excel 


To the Mixed Choir of Zurich, there- 
fore, we owe gratitude. In virtue of its 
300 voices, and the intelligence with 
which each component of the choir 
placed to the profit of the performance 
his or her personal gifts of song, Bee- 
thoven appeared in his precise, gigantic 
connotations. Especially the feminine 
voices seemed fresh, tuneful and secure, 
despite the fact that they were often 
forced to attack a tessitura of consid- 
erable height. An Italian ear might 
have desired, perhaps, a greater elas- 
ticity in production. But that is not to 
deny to the Mixed Choir of Zurich the 
status of artistic ensemble of the first 
order, and in all ways worthy of per- 
forming such a transcendent work of 
art. 


Admired 


Among the soloists, most admiration 
went to Lotte Leonard, for the wide 
range of her voice and its beauty of 
timbre. Ilona Durigo possesses a good 
contralto voice, in spite of some defects 
of attack. However, she sang quite well. 
The tenor, Louis Van Tulder, has a 


Soloists 


voice of tenor decidedly clear, though 
somewhat less notable for volume. 

Of the five parts of the Mass, the lis- 
teners admired especially the Credo ani 
the Benedictus. In fact, the Credo is 
of an imposing effect and a formal 
beauty which have few rivals in. this 
type of composition. The two fugati 
which conclude it are worthy of Bach. 
The first part also of the Agnus Dei 
has moving passages and appeals to 
the sentiments with powerful intimacy. 
The public liked these pages, finding in 
them the facility of the Beethovenian 
melodic temperament. But one might 
say that they found some aridity in the 
opening Kyrie and rather less in the 
following Gloria. 





Plans for Costanzi 


Rome, June 10.—The Teatro Costanzi, 
of which Ottavio Scotto was recently ap- 
pointed manager, will not be able to 
open, as was hoped, next December. Th« 
inauguration will have to be postponed 
until the month of January, or prob- 
ably February, 1928. This delay is 
caused not by the work of transforming 
the stage and theater, which is prob- 
ably to be completed during the sum- 
mer months, but by the impossibility of 
securing noted singers. These are un- 
der contract in America, at least until 
January. 


In addition to Gino Marinuzzi, already 
announced as conductor for the house, 





[Continued on next page] 
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Handel’s 





“Belsazar” Has First Stage 











roduction 





Scene from the Fifth Tableau in the Performance of Handel’s Oratorio at the Breslau City Theater. 





Photo by Fritz Krapp, Breslau 
The Use of Rhythmic Movement 


by the Stage-Throng Is Well Illustrated in This Photograph 


RESLAU, June 5.—What is believed 

to have been the first performance 
in operatic form of Handel’s oratorio, 
“Belsazar,” was given by City Theater 
here, under the direction of Intendant 
Josef Turnau, on May 22. 

“Belsazar” (“Belshazzar”) is one of the 
composer’s series of little known orato- 
rios, produced during his period of great- 
est activity, between 1743 and 1750. It 
has a text by Jennens, based on the Bib- 
lical account of the prophet Daniel and 
his warnings of coming destruction to the 


Babylonians by the Persians. Into this 
story is woven a secular love interest 


centering about the heroine, Nitocris. 
The oratorio, as the dates on the auto- 


graphed copy show, was begun on Aug. 
23, 1744, and completed on Sept. 10. It 
had its first hearing at the King’s Thea- 
ter in London, March 27, 1745, under 
the title of “Belteshazzar.” 

The score contains fine airs in the 
noble Handelian style, with some spir- 
ited choruses and intervening recitative. 
The production here utilized the method 
of the mimetic chorus, as apart from the 
singing one, which has become popular 
in European Handel productions. 

Dr. Herbert Graf arranged “Belsazar” 
for the operatic stage with a cast of 
500, including soloists, choruses, huge 
ballets, and 100 members of a Turn- 
verein, who assisted in the mimetic cho- 
ruses. Fritz Cortolezis conducted. The 


scenic production was by Hans Wilder- 
mann. Helga Swedlund was responsible 
for the ballets. Justus Debelak trained 
the choruses. 

A double cast of principals was pro- 
vided for alternate performances, as 
follows: Nitocris, Herta Bohlke and 
Margarete Pisker; Belsazar, Peter Un- 
kel and Adolf Fischer; Cyrus, C. A. 
Neumann and G. H. Andra; Daniel, Ru- 
dolf Wittekopf and Gottlieb Zeitham- 
mer; Gobrias, Alfred Glass and Nils 
Kalle. 

Critics from many parts of Germany 
attended. The success was such that 
one to two repetitions a week were an- 
nounced to take place until the close of 
the season, June 30. 





Berlin Applauds ‘‘Hannele’’ 
and Vivid Restaged ‘‘Trovatore’’ 
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ERLIN, June 6.—Paul Graener’s 
opera, “Hannele’s Ascension,” based 
on Hauptmann’s play, has reached the 
capital, several months after its premiére 
in Dresden. The Municipal Opera gave 
the work a first local hearing, under the 
baton of a youthful conductor from 
Leipzig, Georg Sebastian. His success 
betokens a new conducting talent worth 
watching. 
The drama on which the opera is 
based has such an appeal for the na- 


tional mind that the local house prob- 
ably counted on the subject-matter to 
carry it to success. At most, the well- 
bred and partly folk-wise score merely 
adds a lyric accompaniment. In re- 
arranging the libretto, Georg Graener, 
a cousin of the composer, has cut the 
realistic scenes in the orphanage. But, 
though the uncouth elements are thus 
minimized, it is not so easy a task to 
make the “apparition” scenes credible. 

Here Karl H. Martin and the painter, 
Gustav Bargo, did very creditably by 
the work. The final scene uses a chorus 
of angelic voices, singing from beneath 
the dome of the theater and carried to 
the auditors by an amplifier, while the 
ballet poses on a lofty flight of stairs 
leading to the stage Paradise. 

The cast was headed by Marguerite 
Perras, who proved a sympathetic-ap- 
pearing and pleasingly-voiced heroine, if 
she did not always rise to great tragic 
heights. Karl Oestwig had the double 
role of the teacher, Gottwald, and the 
Stranger in the vision. Both he and 
Ruth Berglund, as the Deaconess, were 
reliable in the other most important 


parts. Robert Lohfing had the spoken 
role of the drunken Mason. 

Meanwhile the State Opera has given 
a new setting to “Il Trovatore,” known 
here, in the invariable German transla- 
tion as “Der Troubadour.” This was a 
very interesting attempt to give new 
vividness to the gory libretto. As de- 
signed by Emil Pirchan and directed by 
Horth, the stage pictures were carefully 
keyed to give symbolic effect, instead of 
being merely the usual convenient make- 
shift background for the familiar tunes. 

Thus, the scene of Azucena’s arrest 
was laid inside the Count’s tent, instead 
of on the field, and the latter was given 
more prominence by its occasional out- 
lining beyond the lifted flap of the tent. 
Similarly, in the Gypsy encampment 
the wildness of the scene was stressed 
by a prominent mountain peak in the 
background. Manrico sang “Di Quella 
Pira” on the balcony of his castle, with 
the pikes of his waiting soldiers show- 
ing from below. 

Leo Blech conducted the opera with 
a fresh injection of dramatic force. The 
cast had an important figure in the 
Hungarian soprano, Maria Nemeth, a 
favorite in Vienna, who made her Berlin 
début at this time as Leonora. She pos- 
sesses a large, ringing voice, which is 
often very beautiful in piano passages, 
but shows some sharpness in higher 
ranges. Yet the artist proved herself 
much above the average. Tino Pattiera, 
the Manrico, and Heinrich Schlusnus, 
the Di Luna, were in good voice. Karin 
Branzell’s colorful voice expressed 
tragic power as Azucena; one of her 
most effective réles. 

A recent event of great interest was 
the first Berlin performance of Braun- 


fels’ Grand Mass in G Minor, presented 


by the Cologne Giirzenich Choir and 
local singers, under Hermann Aben- 
droth. The large-scale choral work, 


scored for mixed chorus, boys’ choir, 
soloists, organ and orchestra, impresses 
by its earnestness, its ingenuity and im- 
posing tonal apparatus, but it has some 
rather academic passages. The spirit is 
often less overwhelming than the mere 
technical feats. However, the Kyrie, 
Credo and Benedictus are undoubtedly 
the work of a greatly talented composer. 
In style, it stands halfway between the 
old liturgical models and the modern dis- 
sonantal ones, approximating to the 
idiom of Strauss. 

Among the more important solo art- 
ists heard here recently were the pian- 
ists, Leonid Kreutzer, Alfred Blumen 
and Rosa Etkin, the last-named winner 
of the Chopin prize in Warsaw last au- 
tumn. Marcella Roeseler, soprano, gave 
a recital with much success, following 
her return from a Metropolitan Opera 
engagement. Reinhold von Wahrlich 
gave a pleasing song program. 

A group of the newest talents was 
heard recently, when Arnold Schén- 
berg’s master class gave a composition 
program. The young atunalists heard 
were Adolphe Weiss, born 1891 in Bal- 
timore, represented by an Andante for 
Chamber Orchestra; Walter Gronostay, 
aged twenty. a Serenade for violin. viola 
and ’cello: Walter Géhr. born in Berlin, 
1903—a Rondo in F Minor for piano, 
and Winifred Zillig, aged twenty-one, 
whose String Quartet was heard. All 
the music, with the exception of Géhr’s, 





Weber Mass Is Revived 
in Salzburg 


ALZBURG, June 1—A Grand 

Mass by Weber, which has lain 
neglected for many years, was re- 
cently revived at the Salzburg 
Cathedral. The manuscript, dedi- 
cated to Count Colloredo, Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, was discovered 
in the local library and edited by 
Constantin Schneider, musical his- 
torian. The work is supposed to 
date from the year 1798, and to be 
the work of the composer at the 
age of thirteen. It shows strong 
influences of the Salzburg School, 
represented by Michael Haydn and 
others, and has also some leanings 
toward the Italian and French 
opera forms of the day. But it is 
often most remarkable in the skill 
with which its contrapuntal pas- 
sages are managed. The work is 
scored for an accompaniment of 
two oboes, two horns, two trum- 
pets, kettle-drums and string quin- 
- tet. The work was conducted by 
: Joseph Messner, the kapellmeister 
' of the Cathedral. 
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Reopening of Costanzi 
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the Costanzi will have as leader Gaetano 
Bavagnoli. One of the features of the 
season will be a gala production of “‘Ne- 
rone,” a work which Bavagnoli will con- 
duct in the coming August at the Teatro 
Vittorio Emanuele in Rimini. 

It is also reported that premiéres will 
be given to Mulé’s opera, “Dafni,” and 
other works. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, 
was recently heard in concert with the 
Augusteo Orchestra here. He played, 
in addition to the Mendelssohn and 
Saint-Saéns concertos, short numbers by 
Brahms, Manuel de Falla and others, 
which were much applauded. He was 
appraised as one of the most noted vio- 
linists. The orchestra, conducted by 
Mario Rossi, played the Overture to 
Cimarosa’s “Matrimonio Segreto” and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Grande Paque 
Russe.” 


Colorful American Poem 


A new work by a young American 
composer was recently given a success- 
ful Italian hearing. This was a sym- 
phonic poem by Herbert Elwell. It 
showed the influence of Stravinsky, as 
do most contemporary works. Elwell 
showed a rhythmic sense considerably 
developed and a melodic facility of much 
effect. The work is based on an inter- 
esting program. It has to do with a 
nobleman who is enamored of a dancer. 
Jenny Mere. The girl aspires to a love 
of the purest type, and the lord dons a 
mask resembling the face of a saint to 
win her. When he seeks to remove the 
mask, he finds that his features have 
taken those of the disguise. Thus, little 
by little, he becomes spiritually purified, 
while Jenny is happy in having attained 
to her dream of a sinless love. 

In order to make its greatest effect, 
this composition ought to be heard in 
the theater with scenic appurtenances. 
In the concert performance it lost some- 
what of its effect. Nevertheless, the 
success was marked, and the composer, 
who conducted, had an ovation. 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 


Kurt Weill Completes New Opera 


BERLIN, May 30.—Kurt Weill, com- 
poser of the opera, “Royal Palace,” 
which created a sensation when produced 
at the Berlin State Opera this winter, 
because of its novel theme, has completed 
a new opera. This work, in one act, is 
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Difficult Art of Upholding Ideals Is 


Among Messages in Latest Volumes 





HALLENGING present-day faith in 

mass methods of production and 
standardization, Daniel Gregory Mason 
has set forth some highly stimulating 
counter-thoughts—his own and those of 
others—in his recently published volume 
“Artistic Ideals” (W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc.) The individual initiative 
that produces art, science, and thought 
is the subject with which Mr. Mason 
works. 

Ideals, those intangible and _ illusive 
dreams of perfection, become the only 
substantial basis upon which to build an 
edifice of artistic supremacy; and even 
the practical man whose cure-all is or- 
ganization and more organization, is apt 
in reading this book to forget himself 
long enough to admit that ideals do 
bring into existence new values. 

The quotations in the book are perti- 
nent bits culled from such sources as 
Chesterton, George Sand, Santayana 
and Bertrand Russell, with special em- 
phasis on Emerson and Clutton-Brock, 
all of whom Mr. Mason has called to 
bear him witness. 

Heading the young artist’s list of 
ideals should come _ independence—a 
freedom from the herd-spirit that is so 
destructive to individuality and which 
points to a dead uniformity of charac- 
ter and purpose. Only as the result of 
a loyalty to ideals, so genuine as to 
espouse lost causes, if need be, can true 
independence be achieved. This couplet 


expresses the emancipation from the 
herd spirit: 
“Better be trampled out by asses’ hooves 
Than be the thing the asses’ mind 


approves.” 


Concern for the fate of his product, 
Mr. Mason shows us, robs the artist of 
the joy of the work itself. It is like the 
man who regards beauty as a means— 
not as an end—and finds that he has 
aligned himself with art’s most fatal 
enemy, worldly ambition. A “loose and 
dreamy attention” to everything but ul- 
timate values, a genuine indifference to 
what becomes of one’s work, are recom- 
mended as ingredients of an inward hap- 
piness to which dissatisfaction is a 
stranger. Each in its turn, workman- 
ship, originality, universality and fel- 
lowship are treated as subsequent aids 
to the earnest seeker after beauty and 
truth. In discussing workmanship, Mr. 
Mason observes that the apparent ease 
which delights us in all first rate art is 
really the concealment of endless ef- 
fort. Thus the paradox of workman- 
ship proves again the truth of Steven- 
son’s saying that “hard writing makes 
easy reading, and easy writing makes 
hard reading.” 


Ideal of Originality 


The third ideal, in defiance of popu- 
larity, as indeed are most ideals—is that 
of originality. Like happiness, it is lost 
if striven after, missed if aimed at. 
Pseudo-originality and originality are 
discussed, the former doomed to pall, its 
impatience spelling the superficiality of 
its values; the latter depending upon 
its only ally, time, “the implacably slow 
and incorruptibly pure” to prove its 
genuine beauty. 

In discussing the real genius who sees 
the universal in the particular and who 
seeks in his work not his own concern 
but rather an objective end, Mr. Mason 
quotes Clutton-Brock as follows: 


“We cannot be aware of beauty until 
we are freed from the instinct of self- 
preservation; until we see things no 
longer in a merely economic relation to 
ourselves. Sheep. for instance, become 
beautiful to us only when they cease to 
be potential mutton. ... We must escape 
from that concern with our own indi- 
vidual survival which is called selfish- 
ness before we can be artists or men of 
science or philosophers, just as much as 
we must escape from it before we can be 
saints. ...I1 shall not experience... 
beauty if I try to experience it with an 
eye to my own profit.” 


Mr. Mason would have us realize that 
the combination of independence and 
universality, while difficult, is not impos- 
sible. A willingness to be lonely in order 
that new thought may be achieved 
should not be confused with aloofness, 
which permits of no union with others, 
for as Emerson has expressed it, the 
great man keeps in the crowd the inde- 
pendence of solitude with perfect sweet- 


ness, and we can no more live to any 
purpose without contact with others 
than plants can survive the loss of light 
and air. 

In order to escape from the triviality 
and confusion of the present, to leave its 
inclemencies, to resist contemporaries 
and nurture a universal sympathy so 
necessary to all true artists, we are 
urged to accept the fellowship of the 
past and future that is open to us. 

A book of ideals, such as this one, is 
refreshing and inspiring to glimpse in a 
world of material books. And when San- 
tayana tells us that he who lives in the 
ideal. and leaves it expressed in society 
or art enjoys a double immortality, for 
the eternal has absorbed him while he 
lived ‘and when he is dead his influence 
brings others to the same absorption, we 
are aware that here, indeed, is compen- 
satioh..enough for having lived and 
grown old. HARRIETT HARRIS. 





Beethoven, Measure for Measure 


The painstaking pianist adrift on the 
stormy seas of the Bonn Master’s more 
renowned keyboard creations will find 
his course charted with meticulous care 


in “Notes on the Famous Piano Son- 
atas by Beethoven” (William Reeves, 
London) for which J. Alfred Johnstone 
is responsible. Twenty-four works are 
considered — nay, dissected—by Mr. 
Johnstone in this volume which bears 
the caption “Helpful Guide for the Stu- 
dent.” While several of the sonatas 
chosen for the author’s analysis unde- 
niably have earned the adjective “fa- 
mous” for themselves, the justice of this 
epithet when applied to such essays as 
those of Opuses 2, 7, 10, 14, 22, 31 and 
54 may be respectfully doubted. 

Mr. Johnstone’s chief aim, he explains 
in an introductory note, is to shed “some 
clear light on such very practical mat- 
ters as tempo and its variations, phras- 
ing, rhythm, tone, general characteris- 
tics and other elements of the subject 
as may help the student the better to 
appreciate and perform the music.” For 
the student who is unable to hear au- 
thoritative performances of these son- 
atas and is consequently uninformed as 
to their general playing scheme, this 
book will have a certain value, though 
musicianship or a teacher should dic- 
tate these things more satisfactorily 
than is possible with an _ inanimate 
medium. Then, too, it is possible that 
Mr. Johnstone’s profuse details might 
confuse the player’s mind to the detri- 
ment of conception, design, emotion and 
continuity. Here is a sample paragraph 
from the analysis of the not unfamous 
C Sharp Sonata, Op. 27: 

“Bars 32 to 35, and 36, 37: Czerny, 
Marx and Germer very appropriately 
suggest a slight accel.. with a cresc. to 


forte,-to bar 35, and then a correspond-. 


ing rall. e dim. to the second quaver of 
the third triple (D Sharp) in bar 37. 
The melodic phrases here should have 
emphasis: D Sharp, C Sharp, B Sharp, 
and afterwards, D Natural, C Sharp, B 
Sharp, Bars 39, 40. The music will then 
die away in tone to bar 42.” W. S. 
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Japanese “Traviata” Film 
Halted by Elopement 


ARIS, June 1.—Proof that 

there is still power in the 
Dumas-Verdian pathos of “La 
Traviata” to move the emotions 
was furnished when a film version 
of the work came to an abrupt 
end in Tokio. According to the 
local edition of the New York 
Herald, “La Traviata” was being 
filmed by a native company for the 
first time in Japan. Two weeks 





had been spent on location in the 


spots of the country. Mean- 
while lavish sets were being 
erected in the Kioto studio of the 
film company. The leading actors 
had been chosen with care. The 
great day came for filming the 
elaborate ballroom scene. The 
company had returned to Kioto 
and all was in readiness. Only 
the leading lady and the hero 
failed to appear. After a number 


Hakone region, one of the beauty | 





of days it was learned that they 
had eloped. 











Lisa Roma, American Dramatic Soprano, 
Formerly Guest Prima Donna of the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper, Who Has Been Engaged for 
Leading Roles with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company Next Season 


SYMPHONY MEMBERS 
CONDUCT AT ‘*POPS’’ 


Boston Events Also Include 
Programs Given by 
Singers 


By Henry Levine 








Boston, June 20.—The Boston Sym- 
phony séason entered on its 
seventh week on Monday evening, June 
13. Special nights during the week 
were: Monday, Boston University; Tues- 
day, Massachusetts Teachers; Thursday, 
Tufts College; Friday, Euclid Lodge. 

Alfredo Casella had a respite from 
his conductorial work on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, when his place was 
taken by two members of the orchestra, 
Paul Cherkassky and Arthur Fiedler. 
Mr. Cherkassky, conducting the Monday 
evening concert, showed seasoned skill! 
in his art and gave flexible and musi- 
cianly readings of his program. Mr. 
Fiedler conducted the Thursday evening 
program with spirit and authority, and 
infused an emotional dash and ardor 
into his interpretations. Both young 
conductors were warmly applauded for 
their excellent work. 

Marjorie Desmond presented by Pris- 
cilla White, gave a soprano program in 
the Women’s Republican Club on Thurs- 
day evening, June 16. Miss Desmond 
revealed a pretty soprano voice, which 
she employed with technical skill. She 
brought forth the different moods of her 
songs with telling effect. In her inter- 
esting interpretations she was skillfully 
assisted by Dorothy Parker, accom- 
panist. 

Norma Jean Erdman, soprano, and 
Savino Pizzi, tenor, were heard in a 
joint recital in Jordan Hall on Friday 
evening, June 17. The program was 
made up of English and Italian songs, 
and a duet from “La Bohéme.” Miss 
Erdman used her sweet, expressive voice 
with charming effect. Mr. Pizzi revealed 
a singularly warm Italianate voice, and 
sang with a natural ardor. Louise Fur- 
man played able accompaniments. 

Vocal pupils of Margaret Gow were 
heard in a recital in the Copley-Plaza, 
on Wednesday evening, June 15. The 
singers, whose work gave much pleasure 
and whose abilities reflected creditably 
on their instruction, were: Margaret 
Godding, Evangeline Berrio, Dorothy 
Slade, Richard Ryder, Dorothy Stewart, 
Edith Ingham Pierce, Lawrence Roberts, 
Margaret Richardson, Alice Dowd, Ethy] 
Reed, Freeman Knowlton, and Estelle 
Graves. Margaret Richardson and John 
Hanley were the accompanists. 


“é ’”? 
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Olitzka Is Hostess at Musicale 
CHICAGO, June 18.—Rosa Olitzka, con- 


tralto, gave a musicale at her home last 


Saturday evening. Appearing also on 
the program were Alexander Zukovsky, 


violinist; Phillip Abbas, ’cellist; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Doris Walenstone 
and Anita Hoffman, sopranos; Leon 


Bloom and Blanche Prince, pianists. 


STUDENTS IN BOSTON 
GIVE MUSICAL PLAY 


New England Conservatory 
Holds Commencement 
Exercises 


By W. J. Parker 





Boston, June 17.—The New England 
Conservatory’s commencement program, 
which began with the annual concert 
given by the graduating class in Jordan 
Hall on June 16, will extend into next 
week. 

The musicians who took part in the 
annual concert on Thursday were: Eve- 
lyn R. Beacher, Allentown, Pa.; Dowell 
P. McNeill, Huntington, W. Va.; Estell 
Schulze, Monroe, La.; Ottavio De Vivo, 
Everett, Mass.; Ruth O. Burnham, 
Hampton, Conn.; Eleanor A. Clewley, 
Brewer, Me.; Marion W. Bartlett, South 


Boston, Mass.; Mildred Kidd, Brown- 
wood, Tex. 
With a musical revue entitled 


“Dough, Ray and Me,” the senior class 
of the Conservatory held its class day 
exercises in Jordan Hall on Friday af- 
ternoon, June 17. 

In the cast were Rowland Halfpenny, 
Dorothy Richards, Florence Barbiers, J. 
Frederic Roberts, Donald Van Wart, 
Maurine Palmer and Anita Garry. 

Also participating were Bessie But- 
man, Mary Hilbush, Ruth Lahan, Mil- 
dred Zippler, Stanlie McCormick, Lillian 
Bossuot, Florence Wild, Eva Thomas, 
Doris Grant, Gertrude Linehan, Catha- 
rine Buckley, Gladys Foley, Marian Bart- 
lett, Eleanor Moore, Eleanor Cleaver, 
Mary Fuller, May Leach, Luise Bube, 
Hazel Sauer, Ruth Bleacher, Ernest 
Schultze, Ottavio DeVivo, Carl Feld- 
man, Maurice Minard, Stanley Slomin- 
ski, Hilda La Centra and Dorothy 
French. 

A class day committee consisting of 
Anita Garry, chairman; Dorothy Rich- 
ards, Maurine Palmer, Eleanor Moore, 
Rowland Halfpenny, Stanlie McCormick, 
Eva Osborne and Bertha Schaber was in 
charge of the event. Donald Van Wart 
wrote and directed the revue. 

On Saturday the class goes to 
Provincetown on a picnic. On Monday 
at 4.30 the baccalaureate sermon will 
be preached in the Church of the Mes- 
siah by Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, rector of 
Trinity Church, this city. 

The alumni reunion and banquet takes 
place in the Copley-Plaza, Monday eve- 
ning. The commencement concert and 
graduation exercises will be held in 
Jordan Hall, Tuesday afternoon, to be 
followed by an informal reception and 
tea to the graduating class, faculty and 
trustees in Recital Hall. 


Conn School Announces Summer Course 
for Leaders and Supervisors 


CHICAGO, June 18.—The Conn Na- 
tional School of Music has announced 
a professional summer school for band 


and orchestra leaders and public school 
music supervisors. Courses will be held 
in the Uptown Conservatory, and will 
last from July 5 to Aug. 13. C. W. 
Collins, director of the school, says there 
are enough band musicians to form a 
band in every community, if only there 
were enough men trained to lead them. 
The teaching staff for this course will 
include C. W. Collins, Kenneth R. Um- 
fleet, Robert W. Stevens, Ernest F. 
Pechin, A. J. Prochaska, Albert Beilfus, 
Herbert W. Cost, Carroll Martin, An- 
drew V. Scott, Theodore Katz, W. H. 
Hannah, Howard C. Evarts, Samuel 
Pirie, and Marthin Provensen. 


Recital by Blind Pianist Is Enjoyed 

CuHIcAGO, June 18.—Cave Thompson, 
blind pianist, gave an enjoyable recital 
in the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, 


playing works by D’Albert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt and Russian composers. 
Mr. Thompson played with a fine sense 
of nuance and poetry. His touch was 
a bit vigorous in a Chopin Nocturne, 
but it was fraught with feeling never- 
theless. Though there were a few slips 
in the rapid first movement of Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G Minor, Mr. Thomp- 
son read the Andantino with sensitive- 
ness and regard for its melodic and 
harmonic beauties. F. W. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Alexander Raab of the piano faculty, 
gave an address before the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in Minneapolis, 
June 9. He spoke on “What Constitutes 
Progress in Our Present-Day Piano 
Teaching.” 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Alyne Tudor, pupil of Elaine De 
Sellem, is one of the three singers chosen 
to compete in the final contest conducted 
by the Publix Theaters and the Chicago 
Daily News. Miss Tudor is singing at 
all performances in the Chicago Theater 
this week. Mortimer Scheff, pupil of 
Earl Blair, won the $200 prize in the 
junior high department of the Greater 
Chicago Piano Playing Tournament re- 
cently conducted by piano manufactur- 
ers of Chicago and the Herald and 
Examiner. Lavina Thorkelson, pupil of 
Adolf Weidig and Louise Robyn, has 
accepted a position to teach theory and 
piano this summer at the St. Cecelia 
Academy in Nashville, Tenn. 

Evelyn Chase of the piano department 
presented her young pupils in an inter- 
esting program in the Conservatory re- 
cital hall on Thursday. Frances Ernst 
and Elizabeth Meigs, who are studying 
with Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, ap- 
peared to advantage in their school 
opera performances this spring. Miss 
Ernst sang the leading réle in Cadman’s 
“Lelewala” at the Hyde Park High 
School, and Miss Meigs the leading rdéle 
in “The Pirates of Penzance” at Lewis 
Institute. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Dorothy Meadows, pupil of John 
Blackmore, won the piano scholarship 
offered by Phi Beta National Musical 
Sorority. The scholarship examination 
was held last Saturday. Adele Broz, a 
fourteen-year-old pupil of Ella Spravka, 
was selected as one of the winners in 
the final contest of the piano tournament 
conducted by the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, and was awarded a $300 
prize. 

GUNN SCHOOL 

Saul Dorfman who won the Annual 

Greater Chicago Children’s Piano-Play- 
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ing Tournament sponsored by the Herald 
and Exuminer and the piano manufac- 
turers of Chicago, is a pupil of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn. Fourteen thousand boys 
and girls entered the tournament. 


Study of Theater Urged 
as Aid to Vocalists in 
Making Message Clear 
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Richard B. De Young 


CHICAGO, June 18.—‘“Vocal training 
alone will never make great artists,” 
says Richard B. De Young, vocal teacher 
and choral conductor. Mr. De Young, 
who is the teacher of Kathryn Witwer, 
winner of the young artists’ vocal con- 
= of the National Federation of Musi 

Clubs, has very decided ideas on the 
teaching of young artists. 

“What the young student of singing 
must have,” he says, “is a balanced de- 
velopment. It is not enough to train 
the voice alone. The development must 
be threefold, for there are three fac- 
tors that enter into the making of an 
artist: voice, intelligence, and feeling, 
or what is called ‘temperament.’ 

“How many times we have heard sing 
ers who were vocally and technically 
perfect in their art, but their singing 
was not worth listening to! They had 
no message to deliver, for they neither 
felt the emotional mood of the songs, 
nor realized the inner meaning of the 
music. They had not been trained to 
analyze their songs. 

“Students of singing should be pa 
trons of the theater, for by feeling the 
drama of the stage, they develop a 
sense of temperament that has a vitally 
important part in their development as 
singers. 

“The student who comes to a singing 
teacher for vocal training owes a duty 
to that teacher just as much as the 
teacher owes a duty to him. The sing- 
ing teacher has no desire to be added to 
the list of teachers who have failed to 
teach the pupil to sing, yet he can only 
succeed if he has 100 per cent response 
from the pupil. The pupil holds the 
teacher’s reputation in his hands. 

“And the teacher cannot teach the 
pupil how to sing by merely training 
his voice. The young artist must be 
trained to analyze, to know the reasons 
for shading, and tone, and color. he 
must be taught to sing with his voice, 
his brain and his heart. Mere'v singing 


songs with a pretty tone is futile. It is 
not art.” 
Maysville Hears Pupils’ Concert 


MAYSVILLE, Ky., June 18.—Pupils of 
Lida Berry were heard in a piano recital 
on June 11 in the Woman’s Club Build- 
ing. Participating on the program were 
Thelma Robinson, Allene Hardymon, 
Beatrice Lee, Charlotte Pawsat, Thirza 
Cole, Charles Hubbard. Dorothy Curtis, 
Elmyra Pawsat, Pogue Harrison, Lillian 
Hutcheson. Frances Gaither. Mary 
Helen Barrett, Pauline McDowell, Violet 
Maddox, Jean Weis, Rita Neal, Frances 
Newell, Sue Gaither. Margaret Dulin, 
Kathrine Cooper, Isabella Hayes, Jean 
Weis, and Florence Fee. 


acme 


Vienna Students Protest Opera 
Standing Ban 


IENNA, June 10.—The stu- 

dents of the University of Vi- 
enna are disgruntled against the 
powers that be in local entertain- 
ment spheres. The administra- 
tion of the State Opera and the 
Burgtheater has decided in future 
not to issue standing admissions 
to them at low prices, for events 
which are out of the usual in in- 
terest. An example was found in 
the recent Chaliapin § perform- 
ances, which one could hardly at- 
tend for any price. It is alleged 


that some students sold their 
tickets and made a handsome 
profit. It is feared that the 


practice may become general, and 
the State Opera thereby lose some 
of its already inadequate revenue. 
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Advanced Ideas Bring 
Best Results, States 
Teacher of Violinists 


Ga UT MIME 


Cuscaco, June 18. _“There is no limit 
to the advance that can be made by 
a talented violin pupil, provided he is 
not narrowed to a ‘system’ or held down 
by old-fashioned set ideas about technic,” 
says Herbert Kirschner of Chicago, 
whose pupil, William Levitt, won the 
prize offered by the National Federation 


of Music Clubs in the young artists’ con- 














Photo by Fernand de Gueldre 
Herbert Kirschner 


test at the Biennial Convention held here 
in April. 

“Advanced ideas must be followed, 
however, in line, form and color. Mod- 
ern fingering, modern ideas, are bound 
to bring perfect results, with a pupil 
of talent. This is as certain as mathe- 
matics itself. 

“The French and Russian _ schools 
have developed a wonderful group of 
young artists. They have astonished 
the violinists who held to the narrow 
older methods of fingering and bowing. 
Both the French and Russians have 
developed modern ideas of technic, and 
their methods of application are bound 
to bring technical development. Modern 
methods, whether they are called Rus- 
sian, or American, or French, or Ger- 
man, should be studied and utilized.” 

Mr. Kirschner is one of the first 
American violinists in recent years to 
score a signal success in Europe. After 


coming under the tutelage of Carl 
Flesch, this young violinist advanced 
rapidly. Later he studied with Leopold 


Auer, who greatly admired his talent. 
A brilliant début in Europe followed. 
After serving as concertmaster of the 
Royal Orchestra at Hanover, Mr. 
Kirschner embarked on a concert tour 
of Europe, which embraced the principal 
cities of Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, 
Bohemia, Switzerland and the Balkan 
States. His successes in such cities as 
Dresden, Leipzig, Munich and Bremen 
stamped him as a violinist of the high 
rank. 
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PRIZES OF INSTRUMENTS 
ARE OFFERED IN CHICAGO 


Four Music Houses will Give Awards to 
Students in Chicago Musical College 
During Winter Term of 1927-28 


CHICAGO, June 18.—Prizes have been 
offered by four music houses to students 
of the piano, violin and voice in the 
Chicago Musical College during the win- 
ter term of 1927-1928. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company of Bos- 
ton offers a grand piano valued at $2,000 
to the successful competitor in the post- 
graduation and artist classes of the 
piano department. 

A Conover grand piano is offered by 
the Cable Piano Company of Chicago to 
the successful competitor in the gradua- 
tion and senior diploma classes of the 
piano depurtment. This prize is valued 
at $1,200. 

The Moist Piano Company of Chicago 
will give, to the winner of a competition 
in the artist, post-graduation, gradua- 
tion and senior diploma classes of the 
vocal department, a Vose & Sons grand 
piano valued at $1,200. 

Lyon & Healy of Chicago offer a 
violin valued at $500 to the successful 
competitor in the artist, post-graduation, 
graduation and senior diploma classes of 
the violin department. 

The final contests will be held in Or- 
chestra Hall in May, 1928. The judges 
will be prominent musicians not con- 
nected with the Chicago Musical College. 
The twelve students who appear in the 
final contests will each be given an op- 
portunity to play or sing at the com- 
mencement exercises in Orchestra Hall, 
accompanied by the Chicago Symphony. 
Fellowships will be given to the winners 
in all classes. 


Mrs. Molter Sings at Hospital Benefit 


CuHIcAGO, June 18.—Isabel Richard- 
son Molter sang a soprano aria from 
“Fidelio” and a group of songs in Ger- 
man and English at the concert given on 
Wednesday by the United Singing So- 
cieties of Hudson County in the Dickin- 
son High School Auditorium for the 
benefit of Greenville Hospital. She was 
cordially applauded. 


Lusk Extends Concert Activities 


CHICAGO, June 18.—Announcement is 
made that Milan Lusk, violinist, who re- 
cently was knighted by King Ferdinand 
of Rumania, will extend his concert sea- 
son throughout the summer. Mr. Lusk 
has been engaged to appear before 
State teachers’ colleges this summer in 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Missouri. 


VANCOUVER.—Male choirs to partici- 
pate in the celebration of Canada’s dia- 
mond jubilee next month will be the 
South Vancouver Male Choir, the 
Masonie Choir, the Welsh Male Choir, 
and the Men’s Musical Club. A. W. L. 
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MANY EVENTS HELD IN OKLAHOMA CITY 





Apollo Club and Teachers 
Present Programs of 


Interest 
By C. M. Cole 

OKLAHOMA City, June 18.—The Apollo 
Club recently held a song service in the 
First Presbyterian Church, under the di- 
rection of Samuel G. Hart, with Josef 
Noll at the organ. The program included 
Buck’s “On the Sea”; “Lead Kindly 
Light,” by Spross; Handel’s “Where 
E’er You Walk”; Spooner’s “Sometime, 


Somewhere”; “Somewhere Land,” by 
Baines and Knapp’s “Open the Gates of 
the Temple.” 

Since May 31, ten programs of interest 
have been presented. On that evening 
the pupils of Fay Trumbull appeared in 
piano recital at the Central High School 
in compositions by standard composers. 
Those taking part were: Albert Kirk- 
patrick, Eva May Morris, Verne Denny, 
MaBelle Smith, Mildred Morgan, Merle 
Freeland, Ruth Luty and Mary G. Cooke. 

On the same date Josephine Wissman 
gave a recital in the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, followed a few days later 
by a program from the works of Ameri- 
can composers in her studio. 

Groups of senior and junior students 
of Viola Palmer were heard in piano 
recital on June 3 at the Central High 
School auditorium. Taking part were 
Mary Stewart, Vera Bump Binkley, Paul 
Corbett, Myrtle List, Florence Fender 
Binkley, Opal Moore, Virginia Mackin- 
tosh and Galen Holcomb. 

On June 6, Frances Wynn, student in 
the piano department at Central State 
Teachers’ College, was heard in recital. 
Her program included compositions of 
Bach, Beethoven, Paganini-Schumann, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Sibelius, Sinding, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

Mrs. Wiley Jones gave four recitals 
in one day on June 7 in her home, pre- 
senting her large class of piano pupils. 
A series of three demonstration pro- 
grams was given by Mrs. Cecil Smith. 

A program was given by singing 
students of Erin Farley in the Sorosis 
Club on June 7. The class sang the 
Bridal Chorus from “The Rose Maiden,” 
by Cowen. Another feature of the eve- 
ning was the appearance of Messrs. Har- 
riman, Gillogly, Watters and Albert in 
songs arranged for male quartet. Com- 
positions by classical and modern com- 
posers were heard. The soloists were: 
Archie Albert, Louis Harriman, William 
Watters, John Vanek, Tamoura Keck, 
Lula Lette, Mildred Mason, Lucile 
Maund, Hazel McMain, and Mrs. Vernon 
Hite. Virginia Billups and Eula Ruther- 
ford accompanied the singers. 

Mrs. T. Burns Pedigo presented her 
students in recital at the Olivet Baptist 
Church on June 10. Josephine and Jean- 
ette Louderback, Marcella Hill, Mrs. 
T. J. Mitchell, Mrs. Wynne Erwin, 
Lucrezia Cooke and George Kay, Jr., 
were the soloists. Mrs. Vinnie Chaney 
and Lydia Rorem accompanied. 

Two ensemble numbers were features 
of Nina Gill Dempsey’s recitals in Okla- 


homa City and El Reno, on June 16 
and 17. Wayne Ford, John Oldfield, 
Virginia Adams, Virginia Thom, Doro- 
thy Jane Henry, Colata Beckton, Esttrn 
Nrlloed, A. D. Cox and Lester Carmichael 
were heard. 


Musical and Social Functions Held in 
Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA Clty, June 18.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the election of 
Aldrich Blake as chairman of the pian- 
ists’ division of the Ladies’ Music Club. 
Mrs. Reese Parry is the new secretary. 
Two recent social events of musical in- 
terest were the picnic luncheon given 
by the Ladies’ Music Club at Belle Island, 
and the musical tea given by Creighton 
Brown Burnham. During the afternoon 
two programs were heard. C.M.C. 


Programs in Salt Lake City Are Well 
Received 


SaLt LAKE City, June 18.—Lorenza 
Jordon Cole, Negro pianist and pupil of 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, was 
heard in a concert at the First Methodist 
Church recently under the auspices of 
the Salt Lake Music Club. Numbers 
which made a favorable impression were 
three Etudes, by Chopin: the same com- 
poser’s Fantasy in F Minor; Debussy’s 
“Fireworks,” and “Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child.” “Sleep, Sol- 
dier Boy,” the work of a Salt Lake 
composer, Mrs. R. J. Alexander, was 
sung by Mrs. Alexander on Memorial 
Day at Fort Douglas and Memory Park. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink spoke fa- 
vorably of this song on the occasion of a 
recent visit. Pupils of Florence Sum- 
merhays were heard in recital at her 
studio. 4 


Redlands University Appoints New Head 
of Piano Department 


REDLANDS, CAL., June 18.—The Uni- 
versity of Redlands announces the re- 
signation of Charles Marsh as head of 
the piano department. Mr. Marsh and 
his wife, Lucille Crewes, have spent the 
past year studying and traveling in 
Europe, and they will not return to this 
country for the coming year. Frederic 
C. Butterfield who has filled Mr. Marsh’s 
position this past year, will be head 
of the piano and organ departments in 
the University. Mr. Butterfield took his 
bachelor’s degree at Harvard and has 
had several seasons’ study abroad. He 
has sailed for France and will enter the 
American Conservatory at Fontaine- 
bleau for a summer’s intensive >t: 


Singer Pays Visit to Honolulu 


Hono.utv, June 5.—Rose Relda Cail- 
leau. who made her début as Lakmé at 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris a few years 
ago. and later appeared in Milan, is 
visiting Honolulu. Mme. Cailleau makes 
her home in San Francisco. Owing to 
the lateness of the season, no concerts 
have yet been announced for her in 
Honolulu, but it is possible that she will 
appear before returning home. 

C. F. G. 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music, 
Fine Arts Building 


New York Summer Classes will be conducted by 
Mrs. Frantz Proschowsky. 
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OSTON, June 18.—Louise Bie- 

denharn, contralto, who was 
acclaimed recently in a Copley- 
Plaza recital, will be heard during 
the coming season under the con- 
cert direction of Harry B. Wil- 
liam, this city. A native of 
Louisiana, she is now a resident of 
Boston. While abroad last sum- 
mer, Miss Biedenharn gave con- 
certs in England, France and 
Italy, where she was well received. 
She is one of the artists from the 
Theodore Schroeder’ studio of 
Boston. W.d. P. 











Owensboro Takes Pleasure in Piano 
Concert 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 18.—Theodor 
Bohlmann and Hattie O. Hon appeared 
in joint recital at Owensboro, Ky., re- 
cently, under the auspices of the Junior 
High School. They were given an ova- 
tion. Mr. Bohlmann played, as solos, 
the Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata, 
and compositions by Liszt, including the 
“Consolation,” No. 3, “At the Lake of 
Wallenstadt,” and the Fourth “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody. Mrs. Hon played a 
Chopin group, containing several pre- 
ludes, the B Flat Minor Nocturne, and 
the Scherzo in B Minor. Two-piano 
numbers, played by Mr. Bohlmann and 
Mrs. Hon, were Sinding’s Variations in 
E Flat Minor and the Liszt “Pathétique” 
Concerto. Mell McGehee, pupil of Mr. 
Bohlmann, was presented in a graduate 
piano recital on May 26. Her pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Fantasie in C 
Minor, the “Waldstein” Sonata of Bee- 
thoven, Chopin preludes and études, 
numbers by Steinfeldt and Sibelius, and 
Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 

B. M. B. 


Charles City Club will Study Music 


CHARLES City, Iowa, June 18.—The 
Cultus Club, the oldest women’s club of 
this city, will devote a large number of 
its programs for the coming year to 
music. Among the subjects in the year 
book, just printed, is a unique program 
for Christmas festivities, with a carol 
and hymn memory contest. Orchestral 
music and instruments will be studied, 
and a program will be devoted to mod- 
ern music. A MacDowell program. with 
the music committee assisting, will be 
given in January. In February a pro- 
gram of church music is to be given. 
Children’s songs will be featured at one 
program. The music committee has 
Ruth Melcher as chairman. B. C 


Cincinnati Musicians’ Club Elects 


CINCINNATI, June 18.—The Musicians’ 
Club of Cincinnati held its annual meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. McMullen in 
Terrace Park on June 11. It was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees, who elected the following officers: 
Peter Froelich, president; E. Fisher. 
first vice-president; Charles Young. sec- 
ond vice-president; O. Schmidt, secre- 
tary; G. Clemens, treasurer: Leo Paalz. 
librarian, and C. H. Grimm, executive 
secretary. At the preliminsry meeting 
six trustees were elected. Victor Grone- 
weg was appointed for one year; 0. 
Schmidt for two years; and C. H. 
Grimm, Peter Froelich and Philip 
Werthner for three years each. Mr. 
Werthner, who resigned as secretary, 
had held this post for more than ten 
years. 


Boston Activities 


_June 18. 





Nominations for officers of the Alumni 
Association of the New England Con- 
servatory have been made as follows: 
President, Charles Dennée, ’83; first 
vice-president, William Burbank, ’16; 
second vice-president, Evelyn Tozier 
Bancroft, ’12; treasurer, Alfred De Voto, 
’98; financial secretary, Homer Hum- 
phrey, ’01; recording secretary, William 
L. Gray, ’85; corresponding secretary, 
Grace May Stutsman, ’22; auditor, F 
Addison Porter, ’84; trustees of Tourjée 
Memorial Fund, Edwin L. Gardiner, 
treasurer, 90; Caleb Brigham, ’76; 
Ralph L. Flanders, F. Addison Porter, 
’84; directors for three years, Rowland 
B. Halfpenny, ’27; Edith Castle, ’95; 
Ada B. Dennée, ’88; William Self, ’26. 
The nominating committee is composed 
of Rulon Robison, ’17, chairman; Grace 
May Stutsman, ’22, and _ Elizabeth 
Travis, ’25. 


* * * 


Regina Theriault of Van Buren, Me., 
who will receive her diploma from the 
New England Conservatory next Tues- 
day, June 21, will teach piano and sol- 
feggio during the summer session of 
the Main State Normal School at Pres- 


que Isle. 
* * * 


Henry Jackson Warren, baritone, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Harvard 
Alumni Chorus at Harvard College, 
Sunday afternoon, June 12. The work 
given was “Frithiof,” a cantata for so- 
prano and baritone soli and male chorus 
by Max Bruch. Bernice Fisher Butler 
was the soprano soloist. Malcolm Lang 
was the conductor. Mr. Warren’s re- 
engagement came from last year, when 
he appeared with the same chorus in 
a miscellaneous program. 


* * * 


Harry E. Treiber, vocalist and teach- 
er, left on June 17, to head the summer 
master class at the Capitol College of 
Oratory and Music, Columbus, Ohio. 
The term opens on June 21 and will 
continue until Aug. 6. Mr. Treiber wili 
resume his Boston activities in mid- 


September. 
o” * + 


Mrs. Nelson W. Howard, president of 
the Professional Women’s Club of this 
city, gave a reception and rose tea for 
officers and heads of various committees 
of the club, Tuesday afternoon, June 14, 
in the Georgian room of the Hotel Stat- 
ler. A program of instrumental and 
vocal music and costume dancing was 
arranged by Pauline Hammond Clark. 
Paul Fedorovsky, violinist of the Boston 
Symphony, played solos, with Mme. 
Fedorovsky, better known as Mme. 
Avierino, Russian opera singer, as ac- 
companist. A composition by Mrs. 
Howard, “Romance de Fleurs,” was pre- 
sented as a classical waltz, danced by 
Jean Fern, with violin obbligato by 
Katherine Strawser, and with the com- 
poser at the piano. Belle Yeaton Mahn’s 
orchestra played during the reception. 


* * * 


Rita Foley, coloratura soprano, a pupil 
of Theodore Schroeder, was_ recently 
acclaimed at her recital at the Univer- 
sity Club and Teachers’ Club of this 
city. Clinton White, young New Bed- 
ford tenor, is booking engagements for 
the coming season. New singers are 
coming to the Schroeder Studio in the 
fall from many parts of the country. 


* * * 


Fifteen pupils from Henry Jackson 
Warren’s studio were heard in recital 
in Liberty Hall, Lowell Memorial Audi- 
torium, Lowell, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening, June 15. There was a large 
and friendly audience. The pupils ac- 
quitted themselves admirably in arias 
from operas and oratorios, and in clas- 
sic and modern songs. Margaret Reade 
Martin, Mr. Warren’s assistant, was ac- 
companist. W. J. PARKER. 


Meriden Churches Give Recitals 


MERIDEN CONN., June 18.—A _ song 
cycle for four voices with piano accom- 
paniment, “The Morning of the Year,” 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, was pre- 
sented recently by the quartet of the 
First Baptist Church. Robert A. Squire, 
organist, was the accompanist. Among 
other churches giving recent recitals was 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal. W. E. C. 


All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copurighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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New York Stadium Season 
Will Bring Vocal Soloists 


exTuvasstcvarvcsuunanauanenavesgnacsanaycnoneterncueseeaeni vengeance PN 
[Continued from page 1] 


Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; Rez- 
nicek: Overture, “Donna Diana”; 
Schmitt: “The Camp of Pompeii”; Skil- 
ton: “Primeval” Suite; Tchaikovsky: 
“Thornrose” Suite; Prokofieff: “Suite 
Scythe”; Gretry-Mottl: Dance Suite. 

Another addition to the Stadium ré- 
pertoire will be Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
with chorus and soloists. Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony will also be performed, 
and there will be a special choral festi- 
val, conducted by Mr. Stock. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten will conduct for 
the first three weeks, Mr. Stock the 
fourth and fifth, Mr. Monteux the sixth, 
and Mr. van Hoogstraten again for the 
final two weeks. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
will lead his sixth consecutive season at 
these concerts. Mr. Stock makes his 
second appearance, and Mr. Monteux his 
first. 

Four American singers have been 
chosen as soloists for the Stadium Con- 
certs as a result of auditions held last 
week by the National Music League, it 
is announced. The winners are Marie 
Montana, soprano; Mina Hager, con- 
tralto; George Rasely, tenor, and Donald 
Pirnie, baritone. The National Music 
League has been holding auditions at 
regular intervals since October, and re- 
called for additional hearings about 
thirty of the artists who made the best 
impression on the judges. From these, 
four were selected to appear with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in August. 

Marie Montana, who has been heard 
in New York as soloist with several 
choral organizations and also in recital, 
was born in Montana and assumed the 
name of her native state for profes- 
sional purposes while she was singing 





opera in Italy, as her own name—Ruth 
Kellog Waite—seemed to present diffi- 
culties to Italian managers and audi- 


ences. She has sung on three continents 
—Europe, Asia‘and America, and has 
appeared in opera, oratorio and concert. 

Mina Hager comes from South Dakota, 
and made her first appearances in the 
Middle West, singing with the Chicago 
Opera, and appearing as soloist with the 
Chicago and Minneapolis orchestras, as 
well as giving numerous recitals. She 
has given several New York recitals and 
has sung also with many ensembles in 
the East as well as in Europe. Her en- 
gagement at the Stadium this year will 
be her second, for she sang there last 
year in a Wagnerian program conducted 
by Frederick Stock. 

George Rasely is from St. Louis, and 
made his début in Worcester, Mass.., 
when he was fifteen years old. He has 
held several important positions as tenor 
soloist in churches, and has given many 
recitals. His experience has included 
also every form of musical activity, 
ranging from light opera to oratorio. 

Donald Pirnie is a Harvard man 
whose musical career began in Boston, 
where he was soloist at the Park Street 
Church. He has appeared at many music 
festivals in the East, not only as bari- 
tone soloist, but also as conductor. 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Summer Session 


June 27 to Aug. 6 


Staff of eminent European and 
American masters, including: 
Charles H. Bochau Lubov Breit Keefer 

Virginia Blackhead Otto Ortmann 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 
Frank Gittelson Pasquale Tallarico 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn Mabel Thomas 
Tuition $20 to $35 according to study 

By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits 
in certain branches may be offered for 
the B. S. degree. 
Circulars mailed. 

Arrancements forclasses now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 











Boston W omen Players to Increase Activities 
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The Boston Women’s Symphony, Initiated by Alice Allen Drayton, and Conducted by Ethel Leginska, Will Function in a Larger Way in 


the Coming Season and Will Appear on the Saturday Evenings That the Boston Symphony Is “en tour.” A, 
Four of the Orchestra’s Personnel Have Appeared as Soloists With the Boston Symphony. 
Miss Leginska, as Pianist; Alice Allen Drayton, Pianist; and Irma Seydel and Carmela Ippolito, Violinists. 


Manage the Organization. 


certmaster, and Belle Mahn the Personnel Manager 


H. Handley Will 
They are: 
Irma Seydel Is Con- 





MACON DONATION MAKES 
SUMMER SERIES POSSIBLE 


First Concert of Recently Organized 
Symphony Proves Successful—Per- 
manent Establishment Anticipated 


Macon, Ga., June 18.—Through the 
generosity of a patron, Sanford Birdsey, 
a donation has been received by the re- 
ceatly organized Macon Symphony that 
mikes possible a summer season of con- 


certs. In the fall it is hoped that means 
will be found to make the orchestra 


permanent. 

Organized by J. Vernon Stanger, con- 
ductor of the Rialto Orchestra, the 
Macon Symphony proved a success in its 
first concert in the City Auditorium be- 
fore a capacity audience of 5000. 


First on the program was Sousa’s 
“Thunderer,” followed by the Allegro 
Moderato movement from the “Un- 


finished” Symphony of Schubert, and the 
“Atlantis” Suite by Safranke. Other 
numbers were “Morning, Noon and 
Night in Vienna,” by Suppé, the Bee- 
thoven Minuet in G, Excerpts from “The 
Student Prince” by Romberg, and “Hail, 
America” by Drumm. 

The sixty members of the orchestra 
gave their second concert on June 19. 
Listed for performance were “Men of 
Sparta” by Zamerick, two movements 


from Beethoven’s Second Symphony, a 
second presentation of the “Atlantis” 
Suite. “Marche Slave,” the “Blue 


Danube” Waltz, a Brahms’ “Hungarian” 
Dance, and Sousa’s “Washington Post.’”’ 


Pompeiian Theater Is Scene of Plays 
Given with Music 

Rome, June 3.—Revivals of old Greek 
plays have been given with success re 
cently in the Greek Theater at Pompeii. 
An effort was made to recapture the ex- 
act setting and spirit of “Alcestis.” 
Song, dance and pantomime were em- 
ployed. Music, composed by Ettore 
Romagnoli, the translator of many 
Greek plays into modern Italian, was a 


Ttactor. 


Pittsburgh Soprano Heard in Paris 


PARIS, June 5.—Laura Mollenauer, 
American singer, made her début at a 
private recital at the studio of Georges 
Cunelli, on May 24. Miss Mollenauer, 
who is from Pittsburgh, has studied for 
several years in Rome and Paris, and 
has sung with the American Cathedral 
Church Choir. She has apveared be- 
fore both of the local students’ clubs. 


Performers in Seattle 
Give Diversified Programs 
PCC LCCC COLCA CLL CMCC LUELLA ULC CALLAO 


[Continued from page 1] 
Jarnefelt’s Praeludium, the “Pavane 
pour une Enfant Défunte” of Ravel, two 
Folk-songs by Liadoff, Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance in F for violin and orchestra, and 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Vesta Muth, 
pianist, and Mischa Levienne, violinist, 
assisted. 

The Amphion Society, led by Graham 
Morgan, gave its second concert of the 
seventeenth season in Meany Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington Campus. The 
men excelled in Bach’s “Now Let Every 
Tongue Adore Thee,” “Lord of the Dun- 
derberg,” by Brewer; Abt’s “The Flow- 
’rets Close at Eve, My Love,” and Gaul’s 
“Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Veona 
Socolofsky, soprano, who won the Am- 
phion contest for the choice of a spring 
soloist, was charming in her songs. Club 
members, Frank Carlton Booth and R. 
L. Waldron, also pleased. Arville Bel- 
stad and Ruth Wohlgamuth took the ac- 
companists’ positions. 

Conducted by Edwin Fairbourn, the 
Orpheon Society sang in concert at Ply- 
mouth Church, assisted by Berthe Poncy 
Dow, pianist. The high standard which 
has twice won for the Orpheons the 
Royal City Cup at the Vancouver Mu- 
sical Festival, was again upheld in this 
program. Ruby Ohman and Caroline 
Kidd, club members, assisted. 

Recent programs of the Seattle Mu- 
sical Art Society have been the lecture- 
recital of Pearl E. McDonald, and the 
ensemble program under Ella Helm 
Boardman. 

Tau Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, gave its 
annual concert in the Olympic Hotel for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund. The 
University Women’s Ensemble, conducted 
by Irving M. Glen, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, sang two groups. 
Soloists were Elna Burgeson, Marjorie 
McDonald and Marjorie Chandler. An 
instrumental trio, Irja Kopika, Eleanor 
Hale and Rachel Mowry, gave a group. 

La Bohéme Club held its final meeting 
in the Olympic Hotel. The chorus sang 
Gaines’ “Fantasy on a Russian Folk- 
song,” under the direction of Mrs. Harry 
Cone. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Knapp’s_ Studio 
Girls’ Orchestra and Knapp’s Hawaiian 
Girls’ Troupe gave a concert in Walnut 


Street Baptist Church on June 13. 


B. C. 
{ll the material in MusiIcaL AMERICA is 
conurioghted and mau be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given 


SEATTLE RECITALS BRING 
GROUP AND SOLO NUMBERS 


Church Orchestra and Women’s Chorus 
Are Heard—Graduates and Other 
Students Appear 
SEATTLE, June 18.—The orchestra of 
First Baptist Church, under Will T. El- 
well, gave a recent program of merit, 
assisted by Ruth Chastain and Larned 

Meacham. 

Kenneth Glenn Lyman, young Seattle 
pianist, has been heard in concert at 
Longview, Burton and Green Lake, cre- 
ating a favorable impression. 

The music department, University of 
Washington, presented a number of grad- 
uating seniors in recitals. Clarice Loken 
and Rachel Mowry, vocalists, and Elna 
Burgeson and Elinore Sayre, pianists, 
were heard in fine programs, assisted by 
Hine Brown, violinist, and the Univer- 
sity Women’s String Quartet. Miss 
Mowry was awarded a prize by the La- 
dies’ Musical Club. 

Outstanding recitals have been those 
of the following teachers: Cecile Baron, 
George Kirchner, Emily L. Thomas, 
Marjorie Miller, Elizabeth Richmond 
Miller, Jacques Jou-Jerville, Ellen Colby 
Strang, Paul Pierre McNeely, Marion 
Mullins Brown, Jennie B. Brygger, Pearl 
McDonald, Eva Glenn Chamberlain, the 
Holy Angels Academy and Van Harlin- 
gen School of Music. 

The chorus of the Women’s Century 
Club gave a pleasing recital under the 


leadership of Claude Madden. Soloists 
were Mrs. Henning Carlson, Norma 
Atkinson, Iris Canfield and Nathan 


Stewart. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


Gottingen Hears New Comic Opera 


GOTTINGEN, June 3.—The first per- 
formance anywhere of a comic opera in 
three acts, “Clothes Make the Man,” by 
Heinz Schwier, was given here recently. 
The composer is first conductor of the 
local City Theater. He took his text 
from a story by Gottfried Keller. The 
work alternates spoken text and musical 
numbers. It proved genuinely amusing, 
and had a hearty reception. 


Lima Musicale 


LIMA, OHIO, June 18.—Under the 
auspices of the St. Agnes Guild of 
Christ Episcopal Church, a program was 
recently given at the Shawnee Country 
Club. Soloists were Helen Thompson 
Gayer, Grace Woodruff, Pauline Wem- 
mer Gooding, John Lynch, Vera Rous- 
culp, Mrs. J. C. Thompson, Jr., and 
Lillian Beal Nennison. H. E. H. 


Church Sponsors 





1927 
SUMMER-MASTER 
CLASSES 


July 19th—August 3th 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 





SCHMITZ 


BOGUE-LABERGE, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Management: 


Colorado Springs 
COSSITT HALL 


CASCADE AVENUE 
Class and Private Teaching 
Piano Technic 
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LONG BEACH CHORUS SINGS ‘ATONEMENT’ 





Woman’s Music Study Club 
Elects Officers—Pupils 
Give Lists 
By Alice Maynard Griggs 


LonG Beacu, CAL., June 18.—Under 
the ‘direction of Joseph Ballantyne, 
leader of St. Anthony’s Choir, Coler- 
idge-Taylor’s “The Atonement” was 
given by a chorus of fifty and the fol- 


lowing soloists: James G. McGarrigle, 
baritone; Ruth Bennett, and Eva How- 
ard, sopranos; Errol Olsen and Agnes 
Kalk, contraltos; James J. Buntin, 
tenor. Harold L. Driver was the accom- 
panist. The oratorio was heard here for 
the first time, and was well sung. The 
ensemble was excellent; and the soloists, 
all from Mr. Ballantyne’s vocal class, 
showed good musicianship. 

At the last meeting of the year, the 
following officers were installed by the 
Woman’s Music Club, May 25: Mrs. 
Wilbur R. Kimball, president; Mrs. G. 
G. VerBryck, program chairman; Nina 
Wolff Dickinson, chairman of the study 
section; Mrs. Edward Greene, choral 
section chairman; Ethel Willard Put- 
nam, chairman of the junior auxiliary; 
L. D. Frey, choral director. The pro- 
gram at this meeting was given by Con- 
stancia Weisgerber, Mrs. Joseph Maltby, 
Mrs. U. E. Wood, Lena Wasem, Ruth 
Parkinson, Mary E. R. Foreman and 
the Freysingers Ladies’ Quartet. The 
program for the study section was pre- 
sented by Annie Laurie Daugherty, Eliz- 
abeth Van Etten, Bessie Hard, Jane 
Stanley and Helen Brown. 

Long Beach singers won a number of 
first prizes in the California Eisteddfod 


a pupil of Sevcik, presented advanced 
pupils, Roberta Kirkpatrick, Mary Lou- 
ise Betz, Billy Cook and Kar] Bjork, in 
recital recently. Miss Kirkpatrick’s play- 
ing of Mozart’s Concerto in D with ac- 
companiment by the Mozart Quartet and 
Grace Corbin, pianist, was an outstand- 
ing number. 

Other teachers presenting pupils in 
recital recently were Bernice Beal, vio- 
linist, pupil of Gregor Cherniavsky: 
Pauline Farquhar, Olive Haskins Read, 
Elizabeth O’Neil, Jane Stanley, Pear! 
T. Thompson, piano. 

The First Baptist Sunday School Or- 
chestra, Eva Anderson, leader, gave a 
concert June 7, assisted by Robert Ed- 
monds, tenor of the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Operas. Vera Taylor 
and Ivy Lake were the accompanists. 


Tuesday Club in Pittsburgh Chooses 


Board 


PITTSBURGH, June 18.—New officers 
were elected for the coming year at the 
recent annual meeting of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, as follows: President, 
Mrs. Will Earhart; vice-president, Mrs. 
Sidney A. Chalfant; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. David A. Pitcairn; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. M. Dudley; Federa- 
tion secretary, Jessie Y. Yon; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thomas K. Cree; chairman of the 
Club Choral, Mrs. F. D. Newbury; chair- 
man of the altruistic section, Mrs. Elmer 
W. Flaccus; ensemble department chair- 
man, Helen Roessing; extension work 
chairman, Mrs. Edward B. Lee; chair- 
man of the manuscript section, Dorothy 
B. Emery. W. E. B. 


New Organ Dedicated in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 18.—An 
organ costing $25,000, presented to the 





Beethoven Relics Shown at 
Royal College 


ONDON, June 1.—A loan collec- 
tion of Beethoven  relics— 
MSS., portraits, old concert bills, 
and a lock of hair—is on view in 
the inner vestibule of the Royal 
College of Music, states the Daily 
Mail. Many owners have con- 
tributed to the exhibition. There 
are letters of Clementi, written 
from Vienna to his firm in London 
‘when he was negotiating with 
Beethoven. The MSS. include the 
Piano Sonata in G, Op. 79, and 
sketches for the “Emperor” Con- 
certo. Beethoven’s letters, evi- 
dently dashed off with a violent 
pen, are hard to read. The play- 
bills include that of the first Lon- 
don performance of “Fidelio” 
(1835), when it was one item in a 
triple bill. The rest of the enter- 
tainment was a farce, “Deaf as a 


Post,” and a melodrama, “The 
Hunter of the Alps.” The first 
London Leonore was Malibran. 


Sheets of financial accounts from 
Covent Garden show the tepid in- 
terest “Fidelio” aroused in the 
1870’s. The receipts for one per- 
formance were £51 5s (not quite 
$250). 
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San Antonio College Graduates 
Musicians 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 18.—At the 
graduating concert of the San Antonio 
College of Music, June 10, in the College 
Auditorium, diplomas were awarded to 
Grace Bowker, Marguerite Scholtz and 
Marie Watkins of San Antonio. Teach- 
ers’ certificates were given to Allene 


SALT LAKE SOCIETY 
HAS BANNER SEASON 


Directorate Is Re-elected and 
Events Announced for 
Next Year 


By Viola Browning Hyde 





SALT LAKE City, June 18.—At the 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Salt Lake Musical Arts So- 
ciety, held on June 8, announcement was 
made by E. T. Brown, treasurer, that 
the season just concluded was one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
organization. The season ended with 
a small balance in the bank, Mr. Brown 
stated. The Society has a membership 
of more than 1000. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: Emma Lucy Gates Bowen, Mrs. 
John McCrystal Wallace, Mrs. George 
A. Eaton, Karl Scheid, Lawrence Eberly 
and E. T. Brown. Lydia White Booth- 
by was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
board. 

The officers were all re-elected for the 


ensuing year as follows: Royal W. 
Daynes, president; Mrs. Daniel Alex- 
ander, vice-president; Mrs. George A. 


Eaton, secretary; E. T. Brown, treas- 
urer; George D. Pyper, manager; May 
C. Prentice, executive secretary. 

For the season of 1927-28 the Musical 
Arts Society will present an unusually 
fine program. The season will start on 
Sept 27, with the appearance of Marion 
Talley, soprano. In October Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, will come. Other at- 
tractions will be the English Singers, 
Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and the Bar- 





























finals. They were William Blust, bass; First Presbyterian Church by Mrs. W. Ashenhurst, New_ Braunfels; Nola rere Little Symphony. 
Arthur Carah, boy soprano; Melba K. Ewing in memory of her husband, Blackaller, Pearsall; Minnie Briscoe, E 
Backus; Raymond D. Bowman and Bar- was dedicated on June 12 by Frederick Devine; Dorothy Borchers and Jessie WINONA, MINN., June 18.—St. Mary’s 
bara Stevens, violin; Ronald Harnew, King, organist and choirmaster. Lois Garcia, San Antonio. Movements from College Concert Band, under the direc- 
flute; William Schroeder, cornet. In Farnsworth Kirkpatrick, soprano, was concertos by Beethoven, Weber, Saint- tion of A. J. Minnaert, has completed a 
the dance contest seven prizes were won. the soloist. a mes Ee Saéns, Ries, Godard, Rubinstein and short tour throughout Minnesota and 
In the drama section, the High School a ee a, . ; MacDowell were played, with John M. Wisconsin. The band visited Eau Claire, 
night class took first place. FR a IP pen yg Mh ee Se 2 Steinfeldt, president of the College. at Bloomer, Kellogg, Wabasha, Durant, 
Carlton Wood, violinist and teacher, when proper credit is given. the second piano. G.. Mi. 'T. Hudson, and other centers. G. S. 
Pacy Avail Bs Engberg, Mme. D Ss R 
BARITONE ngbe me. Davenport tuart Koss—PIANIST 
" oo OF SINGING SOS: yrensniar Walter Leary BARITONE Artist Accompanist, Coach 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine TEACHER OF SINGING 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 





° e VOICE 
Salvatore Avitabile SPECIALIST 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
el. Pennsylvania 2634 





Arthur Baecht—Vielinist 


Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
ss High St., Newark, N. J. 
hone Mitchell 1114 


Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


William S. Brady 


TEA Cane OF SINGING 











Studio: 137 West 86th St., — York 
Telephone Schuyler ‘3580 
Dudley Buck 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 





Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

104 West 7!st Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Mme. Charles Cahier, 

132 West 58th St., New York City 
Sonorary member, Guild of Vocal Teachers; Member, 
faculty curtis institute of Music, Philadelphia. 
Gummer residence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 


V. Colombati 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 70th St., , York 
"Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Studio: 











Eleanor Cumings 

PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 

MacDowell Club, ay ae rae Street, New York City. 
dence Studio: 

Gramatan ratsws tl Gocuniana, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT boy + 
arganist-Director ope, Getaly Even, Church; = ae 


Beth-el is Wey 
adios 412 Fifth A York. N.Y. 


Ralph Douglass **°"*T ae 


Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Gtedio: Metropolitan Opera a Bidg., New York 


(By A tmen 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 











Wade Smith 
Winners National Federation Contests. 
1702 Belmont Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


134 West 87th St., N. Y. G 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Studio: 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y¥. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Mirector Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hali. 'Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plains 3200 


Geo. W. Hammond “fi'Grand Operae 


Know the stage business of the role you wish to sing. 
Studio 25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 


Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 42 W. 56th St., New York City 
one Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St., New York 

















mall ‘v, Hubbard 


eachers of Singing 
246 seustieanen Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt —contra.ro 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





International Musical and 


Educational Agency 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Telephone: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 


Joseph Kayser BARITONE 


Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 








Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. S7th St. Plasa 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 











Rhoda | Mintz— SOPRANO 
ACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Phone—Cathedral 1376 


Grace M. Schad S22OMPANIST 


Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 


Residence: 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Appointment by mail. 


Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Compo 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR PSEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St.. New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 











Bernard Sinsheimer Lh ayy a oy 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sole American representative and teacher for entrance & 
Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris. 
Teaching in Paris June 1eo—Ane 15th 
Address: 3 Cite Trevise 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 








Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
oice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 





Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 


Planist—Cempere 
Accom pan! 
Phone Circle 896 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Wednesdays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicin!t) 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 


COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, Ete. 
Address 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
‘Phone Harlem 0391 


Adele Luis Rankin soprano 


Art of Singing 
Rtetropemtes ra House Studios 
425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 











Alexander Kisselburgh sarirrone 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Lowis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 

Tel. Circle 5321 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 








Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
terpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Uptown Studio: 308 Alexander Ave. Bronx 





Francis R 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
re, A... . em of Stngtas 
em m 142 - 
Studio: « @and St.. New 





Opera—Concert— 
contten * oratorio 
— 
aR City oe OPare Compan. 
rec Kansas Concert 
31tt Park Ave., Kansas City, 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Nita Taylor 








S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 653 Ca Hall, New York 
Phone theca: 0951 


David Zalish Pianist and Pedageoge: 
Appointment by mail or phone 








181 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn Slocum 9233 
2 Special Master Claeses 
Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behing the» 

See ee? Se eee € pub @ 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method 
Studio: 80 Weet T2nd &t.. New Yore 
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Publishers Provide Material 











By SYDNEY DALTON 


HIS is the season when 
the lull comes in the 
business of publishing 
music—or, more proper- 
ly, in the business of 
marketing it. With the 
late summer and early fall will come 
a new flood of music from the presses. 
But in the meantime, teachers and 
givers of recitals will be searching 
for new material, with which to 
freshen up their répertoires or 
teaching material. And there are 
many good things that have not yet 
been reviewed which we shall talk 
about during the summer—numbers 
well worth the attention of performer 
and instructor. 


x x x 





Since Arthur Farwell betook him- 
self to the Far West we have not had 
so frequent an opportunity of looking 
over his musical 
creations. It is 
a pleasure, there- 
fore, to receive a 
new song by him, 
bearing the title 
“Dark Her Lodge 
Door,” with text 
by Charles O. 
Roos (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.). Mr. 
Farwell, it will 
be noted, is still 
loyal to the In- 
dian in his music; 
at least to the 
extent of an In- 
dian atmosphere 
in the poem, though there is not so much 
of it in the music. As usual, this song, 
which is for a medium voice, reflects the 
individuality of the composer, who al- 
ways has something strikingly out of the 
ordinary to say. There is a verve and 
a flash about it that is highly descrip- 
tive of the warrior dashing away on 
his pony, and it is done in a manner 
that is quite different. 

“A Song of Fellowship,” by Harvey 
B. Gaul, another Ditson publication, is 
a melodious, rhythmic, straightforward 
melody, well harmonized and setting off a 
poem by Monte Wellings that would find 
instant favor among male luncheon 
clubs, as well as male choruses, for 
which there is a part-song arrangement. 
The solo is for medium voice. 





Arthur Farwell 


. 7 7 
A Group of “The Fiddler,” “If I 
New Songs by Were Japanese,” “Noc- 
W. Lester turne” and “Some 
Small, Sweet Way” 


are the titles of four songs by William 
Lester (Oliver Ditson Co.) that, among 
their sharp contrasts of mood and style, 
contain much music of interest. “The 
Fiddler” and “Nocturne” are settings of 
poems by Jethro Bithell, from the Ger- 
man of Richard Schaukal and Maxi- 
milian Dauthendey, and they are 
decidedly the best of the four. The first 
is brief, but, in its two pages, gives a 
well-drawn picture of a street player 
who has, among his disinterested audi- 
ence, one lad to whom “every stroke was 
the sweep of a scythe.” The other is a 
slow, sustained song, full of color and 





Su mmy’s Corner 





New Pustications for PIANo 


GYPSY DANCE—By John F. Carre. . .$0.50 
MERMAIDS—By Mildred Adair...... .30 


ETUDE COMIQUE—By WN. Leuise 
0 Se .60 
ETUDE — CAPRICE — By Rewland 
BOE. o Seb. ccendececsaees ceases .85 
A SECOND PIANO PART to “Ava 
lanche"—By Heller. By Buenta 
- ss PT TOSETTEPECELELT TTT TT 50 
THE SONG OF THE VOLGA BOAT- 
MEN—Concert Transcription by 
EDOUARD HESSELBERG. Price... .40 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago III. 














richness, well thought out and equally 
well executed. The Japanese song is 
melodious and quaint. “Some Small, 
Sweet Way” is a very balladish ballad, 
with touches here and there that make it 
a trifle better than the average. All 
these numbers are published in two keys, 
save “The Fiddler,” which is for medium 
voice only. 


* * &* 
Mendelssohn Renée Chemet, whose 
Transcriptions violin playing has won 


her acclaim both in this 
country and in Europe, 
has made two tran- 
scriptions for her instrument of “Songs 
Without Words” by Mendelssohn. The 
first, in E, is the opening number of 
Mendelssohn’s ever-popular series. It 
has, at times, been known as “Sweet 
Souvenir.” However, by whatever name 
it goes, Miss Chemet has made a violin- 
ist’s version of this and of the still better 
known “Spring Song” that the soloist 
and accompanist alike will enjoy playing. 
She takes no “cadenza” liberties with the 
composer—a barbarism too frequently 
indulged in by transcribers for the violin, 


for Violin by 
Renée Chemet 


and the result is altogether praiseworthy 
(Carl Fischer). 
ad ~~ ~« 

Sumner Salter’s sacred song, “Still, 
Still with Thee” (Oliver Ditson Co.), is 
one of the best songs of the kind 
that I have re- 
ceived for review 
for many a day. 
It is put out for 
high and low 
voices; and in 
either version it 
is not only effec- 
tive, but musical- 
ly interesting. 
Furthermore, _ it 
is thoroughly de- 
votional in spirit, 





which so many 
so-called sacred 
songs are not. 


Sumner Salter 


This song does 
not give the sing- 
er opportunity for operatic display of 
vocalism, but it will test his legato and 
intelligence. 

Alfred Wooler’s “Father, dear Father” 





Colorful Folk-History Is Enshrined 
In Slav Operas of Vital Character 


Revolution of 1825 Furnishes 
Subject-Matter for Zola- 
toreff’s “The Decembrists” 
—Stenka Razin, Heroic 
Leader of Robber’ Band, 
Moves Through Pages of 
Triardin’s Score 
ONDON, June 10.—Despite the inter- 

val of unproductivity during the 

Revolution, the Russian opera is not to- 

day an absolutely inert thing. The 

splendid example pointed by the Rus- 
sian Five and the more recent achieve- 
ments of such expatriated figures as 

Stravinsky and Prokofieff are not the 

only significant trends in Slavic stage 

music. 

Apart from some ballet productions 
produced in recent years by figures such 
as Vassilenko, there has been a little 
flowering of indigenous Russian opera. 
These utilize in several instances figures 
from the historic past of the nation. 

Ellen von Tidebéhl, a musician who 
has been resident tor many years in 
Moscow, writes as tollows concerning 
some of the productions of recent years 
in the June issue of the Monthly Musical 
Record: 

“The opera, ‘The Decembrists,’ by 
Zolatoreff, had its first performance at 
the State Theater in Moscow in 1925,” 
she writes. ‘This historical opera deals 
with the 1825 revolution in the reign of 
Nicholas I—a _ revolution which ended 
tragically for the aristocratic uprising. 
Those who had escaped the sentence of 
death were sent to the frozen fields of 
Siberia. Their high-born ladies followed 
them to share their husbands’ hard fate. 

“The subject requires great expressive 
powers. Zolatoreff has written some 
beautiful musical movements, but on the 
whole the opera lacks vigor and style. 
The composer has not found the real 
note for depicting the sufferings of the 
expelled in their vexation of spirit and 
miseries of life. Nevertheless, he is a 
talented composer who may find the real 
style sooner or later. 


A Physician-Com poser 


“Moussorgsky created a new kind of 
opera or ‘folk-drama’ in ‘Boris’ and 
‘Khovantchina,’ in which the whole 
nation seems to participate on the stage. 
The events depicted are true to history. 
The new opera ‘Stenka Razin,’ by Tri- 
ardin, is historical, too, and corresponds 
to the revolutionary spirit of our days. 
Razin is a revolted Cossack peasant, an 
outstanding figure in the seventeenth 
century. Raiding along the Volga shores 
with his retainers (robbers like himself) 
he demolished all the rich estates and 
towns of the Royards, dispatching the 





people with every kind of atrocity. He 
was at last taken prisoner and sentenced 
to death. He became a great hero in Rus- 
sian folklore. Even at the present day 
songs about him are heard in the fields 
and backwoods. 

“The composer Triardin is a beginner 
in opera, for he is a professional physi- 


cian and works regularly in the hos- 
pitals. 
“This opera follows the style, and 


shows strongly the influence, of Mous- 
sorgsky. We hear national melodies, the 
famous Volga boat-song, choruses and 
dances of great beauty. Much was done 
for the success of the work by the bass 
singer, Alex. Pirogoff in the rdéle of 
Stenka Razin. The work will undoubted- 
edly enrich the repertory of Russian 
operas. 


A Singing “Svengali” 


“Alexander Yurasovsky, composer of 
the opera ‘Trilby,’ took his subject from 
the well-known English novel of George 
du Maurier. 

“Yarasovsky, born in 1890, was the 
son of a physician. His mother was 
Mme. Sallin, a retired leading soprano 
of the Great Moscow Theater. He 
studied at the University, and at the 
Conservatoire in Moscow under the guid- 
ance of Gliére and Gretchaninoff. He 
began to compose in his early youth. In 
his symphonies, quartets and songs he 
sought to realize his artistic ideas. His 
wish to see his ‘Trilby’ performed was 
not granted, for he died of typhus fever 
in 1922. 

“A pean of journalistic praise followed 
the premiére of ‘Trilby’ in 1924. The 
music is rich in harmonic development, 
exotic warmth, depth and _ tenderness. 
It is polyphonic. and the orchestration, 
both lyrical and dramatic, gives testi- 
mony of the composer’s talent. The work 
has no overture and no choruses, and is 
more like chamber-music than opera. At 
the beginning the orchestra plays a few 
phrases, which are associated with the 
leading character throughout the opera. 
The performances were brilliant. The 
figure of Trilby (Mme. Diukovska, so- 
prano) stood out well. Pirogoff (bass), 
as Svengali, gave severity of manner to 
the austere mesmerizer. All the other 
singers were at their best. 

“The critics called ‘Trilby’ an event in 
the realm of opera; and Zimin’s Private 
Opera Company may be proud of their 
production of this fine work.” 


for Summer Scrutiny 


CHOOT ane 


is a duet for tenor and alto (or bari- 
tone) written in this composer’s usual 
tuneful manner, and in a style so sim- 
ple that amateurs of little experience 
will not find it taxing in any way. 

~ * * 


Piano teachers who 
have to deai with be- 
ginners will find some- 
thing worth while in a 
set of five “Midsummer 
Night Revels,” by riorence A. Goodrich 
(Arthur BP. Schmidt Co.). These littie 
pieces have, as a background, an intimate 
Knowledge of the needs and the tastes 
of young pupils; and to this is added the 
composer’s ability to write really inter- 
esting music in a simple manner. The 
separate titles—and the numbers are 
issued separately—are: “Tip-toe March,” 
“Yitaniass Dance,” “Fairy Quartet,” 
“Puck’s Dance Grotesque” and “Moon 
Dance.” Each one is different and car- 
ries out the idea expressed in the title. 

T. Robin MacLachian is the composer 
of five “Educational Piano Pieces” (Har- 
old Fiammer) that will be found help- 
ful. The titles are: “Climbing,” “Hop, 
Skip and Jump,” “Off to the Hilis,” “The 
Ivory Clock” and “The Fair.” Preceding 
each number the composer has written 
preparatory exercises that are of help 
to the learner. They are tuneful ideas. 

Two books of piano pieces, both entitled 
“Six Silhouettes,” but with one book for 
boys and the other for girls, are happy 
ideas of the composer, Berenice Benson 
Bentley (Clayton F. Summy Co.). The 
difference lies, mainly, in the kind of 
poems that accompany all the numbers. 
For the boys, the composer has chosen 
“Little Boy Blue,” “Peter Piper,” “Old 
King Cole,” “Jack Horner” and “The 
Crooked Man.” For the girls, she has 
written of “Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,” “Little Bo-Peep,” “Polly Flin- 
ders,” “Mother Hubbard,” “Miss Muffet” 
and the “Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe.” These, also, are examples of well- 
written pieces for young pianists. I 
wonder, however, why the composer, in 
“Little Bo-Peep,” writes a chord, which 
is obviously intended to be a first inver- 
sion of an augmented dominant triad, as 
a second inversion of an augmented triad 
on the minor third. This question of 
chord spelling is, or should be, as im- 
portant as word spelling. Both these 
series of pieces are also published in 
sheet music form. 

There are two further books of piano 
pieces for young players in the Summy 
edition that are worth the attention of 
teachers. . One is a set of “Piano 
Sketches,” by Buenta Carter, who writes 
well for children. There are four titles 
in the book. The other is a set of 
“Piano Fancies,” by Martha Dillard 
Beck. containing a dozen numbers, all 
melodious and interesting. The pieces 
in both books may be obtained in sheet 
music, containing one and two pieces. 


Some Teaching 
wieces for 
very Young 
Pianists 


Marchesi Gives Matinée for d'Indy 

Paris, June 5.—A matinée musicale 
was given in honor of Vincent d’Indy by 
Blanche Marchesi on May 15. Among 
those heard in the program were a num- 
ber of her pupils, the Trio Kedroff, 
Mme. Marchesi and Jean Dennery, pian- 
ist. The young singers included Doro- 


thy Hamilton, Margaret Child, Enid 
Settle, Norah Sabin, Blanche Lafon- 
taine, Dorothy Thomas and Misses 


Hamel and Field-Londa. The program 
included scenes from “The Magic Flute,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” “Der Frei- 
schiitz” and “Les Huguenots.” 


Recent orchestral performances of 
Grainger’s “Mock Morris,” “Irish Tune 
from County Derry,” “Shepherds’ Hey” 


and “Colonial Song” have been given 
in Vienna and Stockholm. 

411 the material in Mvusicat America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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SYRACUSE COLLEGE HAS COMMENCEMENT 





Eight of Twenty Graduates 
Appear in Concert 
Event 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 18.—The com- 
mencement concert of the College of 
Fine Arts at Syracuse University was 
held in Crouse College Auditorium on 
Friday evening, June 10, before an audi- 
ence that taxed the capacity of the hall. 
Of the twenty graduates in music, eight 
were chosen for this program. The pro- 
gram was one of exceedingly high merit 
throughout. 

Stanley Saxton, organist, played the 
first movement of Widor’s Symphony, 
No. 6, in G Minor, in a masterly manner. 
Mr. Saxton has not only an exception- 
ally fine technic, but he is genuinely 
musical. 

Dawn Cardner, soprano, appeared in 
a group of four songs, of which Schu- 
bert’s “Der Tod und das Midchen” and 
“Voi lo sapete” from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” were beautifully sung. Miss 
Cardner has a voice of lovely quality; 
and in the Schubert song she showed 
that she has a fine sense of interpreta- 
tion. 

Sinding’s Quintet, Op. 5, was artis- 
tically played by Alice McNaught, Con- 
rad Becker, Mary Becker, Frank Chad- 
wick and Ernst Mahr. This was Miss 
McNaught’s appearance as a graduate, 
and at the close of the number she was 
given much applause and a basket of 
flowers. 


Carolyn Sutphin, pianist, then played 
Rhapsody Op. 119, by Brahms; “‘Mouve- 
ments Perpetuels” by Poulenc, and De- 
bussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse.” The Rhapsody 
was perhaps the best played of the 
group, but Miss Sutphin also showed 
exceptional talent in her performance of 
the French numbers. 


Vernon De Tar, an outstanding stu- 
dent of this year’s class, played the 
first movement of the Second Concerto 
in C Minor by Rachmaninoff with or- 
chestra. Mr. De Tar gave evidence of 
fine technical training by the clarity of 
his performance, which lacked nothing 
in musical appeal. 

Carolyn Waldo, organist, played the 
taxing Chorale in A Minor by César 
Franck in such a way that it held the 
attention of the audience. 


Mary Griscom sang soprano songs by 
Scarlatti, Handel, Kperulf, and Rach- 
maninoff. Accurate technic and good 
legato, added to fine expression were 
shown. 


The program was closed by Margaret 
Ebbert, who appeared with orchestra in 
the first movement of Grieg’s Concerto 
in A Minor. Miss Ebbert is a pianist 
of exceptional ability, having a round 
singing tone. 

At the close of the concert, it was 
announced that three post-graduate 
scholarships for a year’s study were 
awarded to Stanley Saxton, who had 
the highest general standing of the en- 
tire senior class, and to Vernon De Tar 
and Margaret Ebbert, pianists. 





VARIED EVENTS ARE 
GIVEN IN NEW HAVEN 


Yale Clubs Hold Commence- 
ment—Many Programs 
Heard 


By Arthur Troostwyk 





NEw HAVEN, CONN., June 18.—The 
annual commencement concert by the 
Yale University Glee and Banjo Clubs 
was held in Woolsey Hall on June 17. 

A delightful musical program was 
given by the Neighborhood House Trio 
last week. The program was arranged 
for the children at the New Haven 
Orphan Asylum. A _ feature was the 
violin playing by James Appe, ten years 
old, who is studying at the Neighbor- 
hood House. 

The graduation exercises at the West 
Haven High School, held on a recent 
evening, under G. Frank Goodale, were 
marked by an excellent program of 
music, in which the high school chorus 
of 300 participated. Twenty-seven musi- 
cians from the New Haven Symphony 
supplied the accompaniments. ‘“Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” was the chief 
number. Other numbers equally well 
sung were the Waltz Song from “Faust,” 
and a chorus from “Martha.” Ernest 
O. Whitfield, tenor, was the assisting 
artist. 

Mrs. Harvey C. Young, chairman of 
the tea committee of the New Haven 
Woman’s Club, entertained the Mothers’ 
Club of the City Mission on June 17. 
The program contained two-piano num- 
bers by Mrs. Chester Hewitt and Jean- 
ette Gessner, and a group of songs by 
Mrs. Gothard Herlin, soprano. 

A concert given in the West Haven 
Methodist Church, under the auspices of 
the Methodist’s Men’s Club, on June 17 
was an enjoyable event. The Ideal Male 
Quartet, composed of H. Heavens, A. 
Childs, G. Childs, and E. W. Childs, was 
heard. Eric Demander, violinist, and 
Signe Nordin, pianist, were others who 
gave pleasure. 


Piano pupils of Carl J. Jensen gave 
a recital in the Benedict Memorial 
Church Chapel on June 17. The assist- 
ing artist was Mildred Imrie Reid of 
New York, formerly of this city, where 
she was contralto soloist at the Benedict 
Memorial Church, and a member of the 
St. Ambrose Music Club. 

Charles Kullman, talented young bari- 
tone of this city, sailed for Europe this 
week, where he will study at Fontaine- 
bleau, having been awarded a scholar- 
ship. 

Georgia Chapter of Organists Chooses 
Its Officers 


ATLANTA, GA., June 18.—At a meeting 
of the Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, held on June 9, Eda 
E. Bartholomew was elected dean of the 
Chapter for the next season. Miss Bar- 
tholomew is organist of the St. Marks 
Methodist Church of Atlanta. She will 
give a recital before the annual conven- 
tion of the Guild to be held in Washing- 
ton, June 28-30. Joseph Ragan, organ- 
ist of the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, was elected sub-dean. Other of- 


ficers include Mrs. Stephen W. Banta, 
secretary; Bonita Crowe, registrar; 
Emily Parmalee, treasurer; M. Ethel 


Beyer, librarian; J. Gordon Moore, au- 

ditor. H. K. S. 

Chaliapin Heard in Concert at Folke- 
stone 


FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND, June 10.—Feo- 
dor Chaliapin was heard in a concert 
given recently at the Hotel Metropole. 
The concert was a feature of the British 
Musical Industries Convention, which 
was held here June 6 to 8. Others ap- 
pearing were Isolde Menges, violinist; 
Arthur De Greef, Belgian pianist; Mavis 
Bennett, soprano; Peter Dawson, bass- 
baritone; Elisabeth Pechy, Viennese 
prima donna, and Elsie Carlisle, comedi- 
enne. The convention included also 
meetings, conferences, a banquet, a ball, 
a dinner and other events. 


CoLuMBUS, OHI0.—Aaron Durnell of 
Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed to fill 
the post of minister of music at the 
Indianola Presbyterian Church. 

H. E. H. 
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Louise Hunter 





HICAGO, June 19.—The en- 
gagement was announced here 
today of Louise Hunter, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, to 
Henry Haven Windsor, Jr. of 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Hunter was 
a member of the Metropolitan 
from 1923, and attained an envia- 
| ble position with the opera-going 
public in ingénue and travestie 
réles such as Musetta in “La 
Bohéme,” and Siebel in “Faust.” 
| During the recent tour of the or- 
| ganization she achieved great suc- 
cess as Frédéric in “Mignon,” and 
Stefano in “Roméo et Juliette.” 
She left the company at the close 
of the present season to embark 
upon a light-opera career and will 
assume the leading réle during the 
coming season in a new musical 
play, “The Golden Dawn,” under 
the management of Arthur Ham- 
merstein. Mr. Windsor, her fiancé, 
is editor and publisher of Popula 
Mechanics. 


San Francisco Concerts Are 


Assured for Coming Summers 


MMMM 
[Continued from page 1] 
cessfully launched and would be an an- 
nual event in the musical life of San 
Francisco. He quoted Mr. Oberhoffer 
as saying he had never conducted a 
more sensitive or better trained group 
of musicians. On every occasion the 
conductor called upon the orchestra to 
rise and acknowledge the applause— 
even at his first appearance, when the 
applause was obviously directed at him- 
self. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


San Francisco Auditorium Is Advanced 
by Issue of War Memorial Bond 


SAN FRANcIsco, June 18.—Announce- 
ment was made at the initial concert of 
second annual summer symphony season 
here, by Frank Havenner, supervisor, 
that the War Memorial Bond issue had 
been passed two to one. This means 
that the city will complete the financing 
of the War Memorial buildings, which 
include the opera house and symphony 
hall, ground for which was broken last 


November. Public subscription brought 
$2,000,000 into the fund several years 
ago. M. M. F. 


Musicians Are Guests at Paris Function 


PaRIs, June 10.—A number of mu- 
sicians well known in the United States 
were among the guests at a tea given by 
Natalie De Bogory at the Ritz, in honor 
of Eleanore Rogers, American soprano. 
They included Cecil Arden, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek and Carlo Edwards of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Roberto Moranzoni 


of the Chicago Civic Opera; Maria 
Kurenko, soprano; John T. Adams, 
president of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, and Mr. and Mrs. William 


Thorner. 


LONDON.—The return of Leonide Mas- 
sine as dancer and director of ballets 
is announced by the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe for its London season, which was 
to open at the Princess Theater on June 
13. He has staged two novelties. 


Spirit of Merrie England 
Recreated at Opera in Bowl 


PME Le L 
[Continued from page 1] 





fresh as of yore and little of the dialogue 
has lost its spice. 

The cast was chosen with care. In 
almost every case, the management se- 
lected a singer capable of projecting his 
character into the vast expanse of the 
huge amphitheater. To Vernon Stiles, 
as Robert of Huntington, afterward 
Robin Hood, fell notable honors. Look- 
ing every inch a knight, he sang his mu- 
sic uncommonly well, his diction giving 
particular delight, both in dialogue and 
in song. Marjorie Dodge was a winsome 
Maid Marian, her voice carrying to the 
topmost sections of the Bowl. George 
Kunkel as the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
and Sidney Bracy as Sir Guy of Gis- 
borne, were particularly effective. Others 
who completed the cast were Sydney Jar- 
vis as Little John; Leslie Brigham, 
Will Scarlet; Russ Powell, Friar 
Tuck; Leotta Lepsky, Allan a-Dale; Dot 
Farley, Dame Durden, and Ruth Golden, 
Annabel. The chorus of 300 which had 
been trained under Alexander Bevani and 
Arthur Farwell, sang lustily and with 
precision. 

Gigantic Spectacle 


The Bowl offers unusual possibilities 
for staging such a spectacle on a gigan- 
tic scale. The Market-place in Notting- 
ham gave ample space for the free 
movement of the villagers; and, with its 
flying banners and colored lights, pre- 
sented a pretty sight. 
recreating of Sherwood Forest that 
caused the spectators to gasp when the 
lights were turned on for the second act. 
The mountain-side behind the stage was 
turned into a veritable forest, in which 
Robin Hood and his band were seen en- 
camped around fires or moving up and 
down the slopes in the pursuit of their 
nefarious but benevolent business. The 
orchestra, under the leadership of Lou 
Gottschalk, sounded well, even though 
its position in the pit is not conducive 
to its best effect. 

Among those responsible for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking were H. Ellis 
Reed, master of production; Otto K. Ole- 
sen, lighting engineer; Arthur Kachel 
and Sidney Bracy, directors; Gus Inglis, 
general manager, and L. E. Behymer, 
business manager. The audience, some- 
what awed by the total eclipse of the 
moon, was none the less enthusiastic and 
gave the various singers enthusiastic 
applause. 


Will Play “‘Hero’s Life” 


110 members, one of 
the largest orchestras ever to have 
played in either Los Angeles or the 
Hollywood Bowl, will be heard on Tues- 
day, July 5, the opening night of the 
1927 season of “symphonies under the 
stars” under the baton of Alfred Hertz. 
Featured on the program will be the 
Los Angeles premiére of “A Hero’s 
Life,” by Strauss, according to an- 
nouncement by Raymond Brite, Bowl 
manager. 

Workers for the Hollywood Bowl 
Summer Concerts held their second 
luncheon at the Windsor Tea Rooms last 
week. Rabbi Magnin, Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish and Lillian Burkart Gold- 
smith were the chief speakers. Rabbi 
Magnin spoke of the Bowl as a cultural 
center, and Mrs. Irish, who is general 
chairman of all committees, explained 
the uses to which Bowl funds are being 
put. Under a plan of the allied archi- 
tects, extensive planting will be done, 
bridges and waterfalls built, paths laid 
out and studios built. she said. There is 
now parking space for some 2000 auto- 


Augmented to 


mobiles. HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 
Overbrook Students Play Their Own 
Compositions 
OVERBROOK, Pa., June 18.—Unique 


among the undergraduate recitals of the 
present season was that presented by 
students of the theory department of 
Miss Sayward’s School. Eight origina! 
compositions were performed. Seven 
piano arrangements and one song con- 
stituted the program. Those taking 
part were: Catherine Stephano, Betsy 
Snowden, Aspasia Stephano, Ruth Tier- 
nan, Mary Elizabeth Powell, A. Janc 
Core, Mary Elizabeth Girdler, and 
Katherine Russell Zemp, all pupils of 
Harl McDonald, head of the piano and 
theory department of the school. 
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REDLANDS THEATER ‘ | PLAYERS IN HAVANA 
, : 
Bowl Rameau Opera Is Heard in ; 
ww | QPENED WITH OPERA Glasgow PRODUCE NEW WORK 
“Lel la” Is E P ted t ye eh June 3.—A feature Saqeemnaes 
slogue awala s resented a of the music season here was ym i 
a ; the production by the Glasgow S phonic Poem by Leader 
—_* Kighteenth Annual Operatic Society of Rameau’s f Orchestra Is Well 
x a . 0 renestra is e 
nt se- Zan ia Fiesta opera, “Castor and Pollux.” This ° 
ng his J worn eng .<—— won much Received 
yf the By Letitia Felix Jones praise for their performance in a , 
Stiles, REDLANDS, CAL., June 18.—The new very Giicelt werk. che meuiete age eRe 
rward Chats Pinte of tin University of Red- —_ — ' for their singing. ‘ HAVANA, CusBA, June 15.—The Havana 
Look- lands was used for the first time on the oo Rage tem = jae ae Philharmonic Orchestra commemorated 
coving — . ge earn = Re oto opera, deserve especial praise the third anniversary of its foundation 
annual Zanja Fiesta was held. nder ‘ , ; i i 
e and | the direction of W. B. Olds, the students a 0 Re ee ae 
nsome presented the operetta, “Lelawala” by splendid concert in the National Thea- 
to the Charles Wakefield-Cadman. The banks SCHOOL MUSICIANS ter. 
ahean of ys Soe (canal) made an historical The program was particularly notable 
, and significant tin i iti ‘4 
Gis. ane en Sitaoe. — Pll ad =o SCORE IN SAN DIEGO because of the first audition anywhere 
Ithers of the Red Man, for the canal was built ~~ Had re  o yt eng 
y Jar- by the Indians in days when the sandals tableaux; “Panorama,” “En la Llanura” 
gham, | of the Padres beat out the path of the Annual Orchestra and Choral i “Cantos de trilla.” This composi 
Friar Camino Real. It was man’s first at- on oe d b dl Sanjuan’ ~ eanabee 
>; Dot tempt to bring the life giving waters Concerts Show Much a 7 pone tg 4 wry wy 4 yore 
olden, from the mountains down to the San ee a ae ee alte 
had ee ee s Progress composer, who is the Philharmonic’s 
«me Mr C * alley. me conductor. The audience applauded with 
. _Mr. Cadman was the guest of the SAN The San much enthusiasm. Mr. Sanjuan con- 
with students, and conducted the finale. He : = . i d, with hi 1 skill, Haydn’ 
received an ovation when he entered the Diego Senior High School gave its an- y sen = N 88, whi h- i the 
orchestra pit. The last scene was par- nual orchestral and choral concerts re- a ee a ae. Ti “program nied wah the 
silities ee eee - a flows cently. The orchestra, under the leader- Harriet Lundgren, as “The Swan” Dances from “Prince Igor” by Borodin. 
gigan- | petween tne stage and amphitheater, and ship of Nino Marcelli, was heard in one _ The Franciscan Fathers gave a pub- 
»tting- Lelawala, sung by Thelma Stoval of the finest programs this organiza- Chicago Dancer Engaged od ar = ore ese 
are entered her flower-decked canoe and tion has ever given. The varied num- to Teach in Native City ven Andis Lendicuibecsn. ‘The Gane 
nee. aes Oar ug 4 —— _ a. bers were played with fine musician- Cre bie INALIVE UNS from the Centro Vasco, under Julio 
ollowing the Fiesta, Mr. and Mrs. ship and much feeling. Mr. Marcelli Guisasola participated, as did a number 
as_ the Olds entertained informally, honoring ag : f ils f the F lo C 
that Mr. Cadman and his mother. Among the deserves great credit for the splendid CuicaGco, June 18.—Harriet Lund re ten" go - bencgge weeny ool 
on the out-of-town guests were Margaret Tesults achieved. The program included &'°™ who for two seasons was one of ao G ht } = gg Be ay i 
1d act. Messer Morris of Los Angel iM h ms “ an the principals of the Chicago Civic wwe e Lanza, soprano; Maria 
e was ony Mere Balch “> nge ~y ~ I r. t e Overture to “The Merry Wives of Opera ballet, will begin her teaching at Elésegui, contralto; Rev. Fr. Benito 
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Marguerite D’Alvarez has contracted 
to give a series of concerts in Mexico 
City early in the coming season. 

*~ al * 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, has signed 
contracts for a mid-western tour of two 
weeks in the autumn. 

eS © 6 

Arcadie Birkenholz will give his first 
New York recital of next season at 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
27. 


x * * 


Esther Dale, soprano, and Felix Sal- 
mond, British ’cellist, have been engaged 
for a joint recital at Erie, Pa., next 
February. 

* ~ * 

Among the artists engaged for the 
fall concert series at the University of 
Chicago are Elly Ney, pianist, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist. 

* + ~ 

The Hughes Two-Piano Ensemble has 

been booked for an appearance in 


Stamford, Conn., next season. Edwin 
and Jewel Bethany Hughes are the 
artists. 
* - * 
Engagements for Arthur Middleton 


next season will include an appearance 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony in 
Detroit, on Dec. 27. He will sing the 
baritone réle in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


* * x 
Because of her European engage- 
ments, which will not permit her to re- 


turn to America until Dec. 1, Clara 
Rabinovitch’s engagement in St. Charles, 
Mo., which was originally set for Oct. 
20, has been put ahead to Feb. 23. 


a. & 


Ralph Errolle, operatic and concert 
tenor, has come under the exclusive 
management of Loudon Charlton. Mr. 
Errolle has been re-engaged as guest 
artist by the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company for several appedrances. 

* * * 

Louise Loring, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, writes from Glouces- 
tershire, England, that she is motoring 
around the country, renewing old friend- 
ships and acquaintances. Her letter in- 
closes wild orchids of eight different 
varieties, picked in the Wye Valley. 

* * ~ 

Daisy Joan has been engaged by L. E. 
Belgner for a tour of the Pacific Coast 
during the early spring of 1928. This 
will be Miss Joan’s fourth visit to that 
territory, where she will again present 
her programs of ’cello music and songs, 
accompanying herself at the harp. 

* cel * 

On July 22, Alfredo San Malo, vio- 
linist, will give a recital at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls. 
Other late summer dates by him in- 
clude a concert in New York and recitals 
in Chicago, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and 
Erie, Pa. His Chicago appearance will 
be with Louise Homer. 

* - * 


Due to unusual success upon former 
appearances, the Cherniavsky Trio will 
again play in Shawnee, Okla., next sea- 
son in connection with other engage- 
ments in the same state and Texas. In 
the latter State, Austin, Denton and 
San Antonio have already been an- 
nounced for these artists. 
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The 
has booked the entire series for the 
Stamford Women’s Club next season. 
The artists who will appear are Helen 
Stanley, soprano; Sylvia Lent, violinist; 


Clarita Sanchez, soprano; Y olando 
Méré, pianist, and the Hughes Two- 
Piano Ensemble. 


Loudon Charlton Management 


* * * 


Leonid Kreutzer, pianist, introduced to 
this country last season by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and sub- 
sequently appearing with the Detroit 
and Cincinnati orchestras, in addition to 
his recital appearances, will return next 
season for a limited tour. A recent en- 
gagement booked for him is with the 
Saint Cecelia Society of Grand Rapids. 
7 cal * 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, is sailing 
on July 2 on the Isle de France for a two 
months’ visit to Europe. He is going as 
a member of the Young People’s Educa- 
tion Tours of France, an organization 
sponsored by the French Government, 
which includes on its honorary committee 
the names of the Marechals Joffre and 


Foch. The young people will visit Eng 
land, France, Switzerland, Morocco and 
Spain. 


* * ~ 


There is promise of another full quota 
of Ernest Hutcheson admirers who will 
take advantage of the summer session 
at Chautauqua to enroll in the master 
class for pianists which is conducted 
each summer by Mr. Hutcheson. In 
Sherwood Hall, which tops a slight emi- 
nence overlooking Lake Chautauqua, the 
students meet for lessons and the varied 
lectures on teaching and technical prob- 


lems given by Mr. Hutcheson. 
* = x 
William Simmons, who is departing 


shortly for Cleveland. where he has 
joined the faculty of the Cleveland Art 
Institute for the summer session, sang 
at the opening of the Harlem Yacht 
Club at City Island on May 14, and at 
the official opening of the city residenc: 
of the Colony Yacht Club on May 25. 
Mr. Simmons is the baritone of the Wolf- 
sohn Concert Quartet which sang in the 
“Missa Solemnis” at the Ann Arbor 
Festival. 
cal ~ * 

Yolanda Méré has been booked for 
the Steinert Series in New Haven, nex‘ 
season. Mme. Méré6 will open her season 
with the Worcester Festival on Oct. 7, 
and is booked for appearances with the 
Detroit and Cleveland orchestras and 
the New York Philharmonic. She has 
also been engaged for Indianapolis, 
where she is to appear under the aus- 
pices of the Indianapolis Mannerchor. 
The date for her Cincinnati appearance 


has not been definitely fixed. Mme. 
Mér6’s recital date for New York is 
Dec. 6. 

Artistic Song Recital Given in 


Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 18.—Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, singer and teacher of 
Boston and Providence, presented her 
pupil, Dorothy Horan, mezzo-contralto, 
in a delightful studio program last week. 
Charlotte Whelden, soprano, another 
pupil of Miss Barrows, was the assist- 
ing artist. Miss Horan sang Handel’s 
“Come and Trip It”; “Silent Noon,” by 
Vaughan Williams; Daniels’ “Cherry 
Flowers”; “Pleading,” by Elgar; “Take 
Joy Home,” Bassett; “Viens Aurore,” 
“Chant Hindou,” by Bember; Massenet’s 
“Ouvre tes yeux bleux,” and an aria 
from “Mignon.” Among Miss Whelden’s 
numbers were an aria from “La Bo- 
héme,” “The Mermaid’s Song” of 
Haydn; “The Three Cavaliers,” Schin- 
dler, and “The Bird” by Fiske. “O Fair 
One” and “Tuscan Love Song,” both by 
Carracciola, were sung by the two art- 
ists together. N. B. P. 


Dayton Church Gives Sunday Concert 


DAYTON, OHIO, June 18.—The Junior 
Choir of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church presented a Sunday afternoon 
concert on June 12 under the direction 
of Grace Storey Simmonds. Assisting 
the choir were Janet Stutz, Louise Hen- 
ning, Janet Wall, Virginia Hahn, Vic- 
toria Kennedy, Mary Margaret Gascho, 
Emily O’Bannon, Dorothy Bowman, Ann 


Hafner, Charlotte McKnight, Richard 
Simmonds and Janet Blair. Isabe! 
Herbst accompanied at the paino. 

H. E. H. 





Phete by Ohirruaan Nude 


Cleveland Instivate Graduntes Whe Receive 


Teachers Certificates. Firean the Left: 
Frieda Schwemacher, Irme Hallgren and 
Margaret Wright 


American and Exropeam Muse 


oe — Jepex 


WASHINGTON, iin > mited States 
Consul General Newille, statiomed at 
Tokio, Japan, in a communiation to the 
Departme mnt of Commerce, says that 
since the war American and European 
music has gained great impetus im that 
country. 

“Music in Japan,” he says, “exists in 
two distinct forms—one im the Japamese 
music handed down from old Japan, and 
the other im western musi, which was 
introduced from Europe and America 
during the Meija era. Until about two 
vears ago these two oftem appeared to- 
gether on the program of the same con- 
cert, but of late there has beem a ten 
dency to separate them. 

“As regards westerm music im Japan, 
singing lessons were first inmtredwced in 
the curriculum of the wartows sch 
1879, while the T ares Academy of Music 
had done much in introducing sweh forms 
of western music as piame, violim and 
symphony orchestra. Mamy prominent 
artists appearing in Japan has also fur- 
nished inspiration to the younger gen- 
eration of Japanese, with the result that 
all forms of western music have received 
great impetus during the years follow- 
ing the World War, and at presemt some 
nine organizations devoted to the study 
and production of American and Euro- 
pean music exist im this district alome. 

“Perhaps one of the latest adaptations 
of foreign style music is applied im con- 
nection with the larger motion picture 
houses. Some of these employ modern 
orchestras of from two to twemty pieces. 
As for a general federation or musicians” 
union in this coantry, mo attempt has yet 
been made to organize the profession 
along these lines.” ALFrep T. Mares. 


OOUS Mm 


GRADUATES RECEIVE 
CLEVELAND AWARDS 


Institute Holds Commence- 
ment and Confers 
Certificates 


CLEVELAND, June 18.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music held its second annual 
sommencement on Thursday evening, 
Jume 16. Three girls represented the 
graduating class. Two are piano stu- 
dents, amd one plays the violin. The 
pianists are Frieda Schumacher of 
Grand Island, Neb., and Irma Hallgren 
of Lorain, Ohio, both pupils of Bery! 
Rubinstein. Margaret Wright of Bel- 
levue, Ohio, pupil of André de Ribau- 
pierre, is the violinist. 

These girls form the second class to 
complete the required four years’ work 
for a teacher’s certificate. Next year’s 
elass will be the first to graduate stu- 
dents with a bachelor of music degree. 
A second degree is now possible with 
the establishment of a musical school 
supervisors’ course, which leads to the 
degree of bachelor of education con- 
ferred by Western Reserve University. 

A program given with fine musician- 
ship and technical finish, contained 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, 
the F Minor Ballade of Chopin, and 
Ravel’s “Ondine,” played by Miss Schu- 
macher; a Bourrée and Gigue by Bach, 
amd Lalo’s Concerto in F Minor, con- 
tributed by Miss Wright, and Bee- 
theven’s F Minor Sonata, Op. 57, and 
the “Waldesrauschen” of Liszt, given 
by Miss Hallgren. 

After the recital, 
address was 


the commencement 
delivered by James H. 
Rogers, critic, composer and organist. 
The teachers’ certificates were then pre- 
sented by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
director of the school. 

A reception for the graduating class 
was held after the exercises by the 
women’s committee. A luncheon on 
Wednesday, given by the undergraduates 
to the graduates, completed the com- 
mencement week exercises. 

After a week’s interim, the annual 
summer school at the Institute opened 
for a six weeks’ session which offers 
regular courses and intensive work for 
teachers and proféssionals under mem- 
bers of the regular faculty. 


People’s Chorus Heard in Third Concert 


The People’s Chorus, L. Camilieri, 
eonductor, was heard in the third of its 
series of free concerts in the Town Hal! 
om the evening of June 16, with Paulo 
Gruppe, ’cellist, as soloist. The chorus 
was heard in numbers and joined with 
the audience in others. Mr. Gruppé, ac- 
companied by Miss Robertson, played 
numbers by Lalo, Glazounoff, Schumann 
amd Granados. 





PORTLAND, CONN.—Piano pupils of 
Irene Kahn gave a recital in her studio 
on June 11. W. E. C. 
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Internationalism Seen As Vital Note 
in Art Music of Many Countries Today 


mi i 


Increased Leveling of Bound- 
aries Between Countries in 
Tonal World Appraised by 
Viennese Critic—Example 
Found in Modern Czech 
School, Which Has Broken 
with the National Muse of 
Smetana —Janacek Takes 
Step Over to the “Left” in 
His Recently-Produced Con- 
certino 


HE “native woodbird wild” still 

lives in song and story, but composers 
have been very largely tamed in the 
levelling process which the modern idiom 
has brought with it. At least, this is 
the opinion of Paul Bechert, the Vien- 
nese critic. Writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor. Mr. Bechert instances 
several national schools which are grow- 
ing progressively less independent in 
their use of less folk-idiom. He points in 
particular to the evidence of his ears, 
as gained recently in performances of 
new works by composers of that nation, 
heard in Vienna. 

“One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of modernism, or, to avoid misunder- 
standing, of contemporary tendencies, in 
the music of all nations,’ he writes, “is 
a process which bids fair, sooner or later, 
to end with the extinction of national in- 
dividuality in music. teviewing the 
present-day output of the European na- 
tions, we find, with the exception of one 
or two races, virtually the same situa- 
tion everywhere. The great exception is 
the modern Hungarian school, notably 
its chief exponent, Béla Barték. This 
eminent composer, we find, is firmly 
rooted in his country. He clings to the 
influence of folklore with the predilec- 
tion of the ethnographical student. 

“But eliminating the Hungarian ex- 
ponents of contemporary music, we are 
well nigh at a loss to quote other ex- 
amples of national influences in modern 
music. Stravinsky, than whom no mod- 
ernist, perhaps has derived more inspira- 
tion from primitive native music, we 
find in the grip of a more or less specu- 
lative and intellectual Bach epigonism, 
while his countrymen domiciled in Rus- 
sia follow, respectively, Skriabin in their 
pianistic products, and other examples 
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notably Mahler, in their symphonic out- 
puts. 

“italy in its most prominent expon- 
ents, like Alfredo Caseila or Vittorio 
Kieti, pursues a synthesis of Rossinian 
grace and of Verdi in the brightest as- 
pects of his mature genius; not to speak 
of the operatic authors of that country 
who have, in their majority, sought shel- 
ter in the shade of that wizard of oper- 
atic stagecraft, Giacomo Puccini. 

“In France, of course, folk strains 
have never played as important a role 
in “art music” as say, in Germany—and 
here again we observe multifarious ten- 
dencies of a more or less problematic 
character, with one quality common to 
all, namely the complete abdication of 
the old Volkslied. 

“Austria, finally, we see epitomized in 
the young Viennese radicals of the Schon- 
bergian creed on one side, and by the 
Brahms and Strauss Epigoni on the 
other. Folk music plays an insignificant 
part in the music of both groups. 

“In Central Europe, Czechoslovakia 
has drawn more resources from folk 
music, perhaps, than any other country. 
Smetana, her most prominent operatic 
exponent, and after him Dvorak, have 
drunk deeply from the well of the Slav 
volkslied. But here modern impulses 
have broken with the past. 


Nationalism Waning 


“This became most clearly evident in 
a series of concerts recentiy heard in 
Vienna, exploiting Czech music of both 
orchestral and chamber variety. For 
national influences we looked in vain in 
all these examples. What was expected 
to be a review of representative Czech 
symphonic music was conducted by 
Otaker Ostrcil, the highly esteemed di- 
rector and first conductor of the Prague 
Czech National Opera. Smetana’s over- 
ture for the ‘The Two Widows’ and 
Dvorak’s symphonic poem, ‘The Forest 
Dove,’ are, of course, long familiar; not 
so Zdenek Fibich’s symphonic poem, 
‘Idyl,’ not before heard here and reveal- 
ing this Czech classic as an ardent Wag- 
nerite, almost to the extent of literal 
quotation. 

“Suk’s ‘Praga’ is of the program mu- 
sic variety, and, though an older work, 
generally characteristic of the idiom of 
this composer, who remains one of the 
last exponents of the monumental sym- 
phonic style which Miaskowsky, for in- 
stance, typifies in Russia and which has 
not been cultivated, either in propor- 
tions or in language, in Central Europe 
since the days of Gustav Mahler. The 
most interesting number which Ostrcil, 
a splendid, serious and energetic conduc- 
tor, presented was his own Suite in C 
Minor—this, too, not national but cosmo- 
politan, so to speak, in character. Straus- 
sian is the brilliancy and the orchestra- 
tion, and Mahlerian the whimsical humor 
of the Scherzo movement. 


Janacek’s Chamber Work 


“If Suk moves along more or less 
classic lines, and Ostrcil penetrates to 
the tempered modernism of Strauss, the 
most radical of contemporary Czech com- 
posers is still their dean, Leos Janacek. 
His Concertino for two violins, viola, 
clarinet, Waldhorn and bassoon was per- 
formed, earlier in the season, under 
Adalbert Kalix from Prague. Janacek, 
though his first opera, ‘Jenufa,’ ‘was 
nourished by national Slav music, has 
probably done more than any of his 
compatriots to divest Czech music of that 
strong romantie flavor of Smetana and 
Dvorak. His conception of Slav folk- 
lore was as far removed from theirs as 
Bartok’s Hungarian dances, those force- 
ful outbursts of primitive national tem- 
perament, are distant from the fancifully 
adorned Lisztian rhapsodies. 

In his Concertino, Janacek has left 
national ground almost completely, and 
written a most fascinating, though quite 
brittle, piece of modern chamber music. 
The scoring is extraordinary; the first 
movement employs merely piano and 
Waldhorn, the second grotesque in mood, 
most appropriately the E Flat Major 
clarinet, besides the piano. The third 
movement succumbs, in spots, to roman- 
tic moods, while the fourth conjures 
visions of a Czech country inn and allows 
of some national colorings. In form the 
entire piece is rather detached, sketch- 
like, and confirms our impression of 
Janacek as the expressionist, if such 
much-abused terminology be at all ac- 
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Leos Janacek 


ceptable, that he has shown himself in 
‘Jenufa.’ 


Some New Figures 


“Besides the strong individuality of 
Janacek, who is still the ‘youngest’ of all 
Czech composers of the day, his youth- 
ful modernistic colleagues have a hard 
stand. Three of them were heard in a 
concert of the recently founded Novak- 
Frank Quartet of Prague. These four 
musicians clearly covet the laurels of the 
famous old Bohemian String Quartet for 
enthusiasm of work and abandon of in- 
terpretation. Their program, to be sure, 
allowed of such display. Emil Axman’s 
Quartet No. 2 and Boleslav Martinu’s 
second Quartet are very spontaneous 
compositions... Martinu in particular, 
who was recognized as a Stravinskian 
product in his football epic, ‘Half Time,’ 
some years ago, is an unbridled tempera- 
ment with a superabundance of freely 
exhibited buoyancy. Beside his two col- 
leagues. K. B. Jirak. with his Diverti- 
mento Op. 28 for violin, viola and cello, 
appeared the most cultured and lyricallv 
inclined and by far the most mature and 
clarified.” 


Stravinsky to Appear with Concertge- 
bouw on Its Fortieth Anniversary 


AMSTERDAM, June 12.—The fortieth 
anniversary of the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra next season will be marked by a 
series of unusual programs. It is re- 
ported that Igor Stravinsky has been 
engaged to appear as guest conductor 
in a gala concert, leading his “Noces” 
and his new “Oedipe-Roi,” both in ora- 
torio form. 





_ Vienna to Unveil Fountain to 
Schubert Next Year 


IENNA, June 5.—Vienna has 

only recently recovered from 
the effects of her Beethoven cen- 
tenary celebration, but the next 
year promises to bring another 
hundred-years’ memorial. This is 
the centenary of Schubert’s death, 
which took place here Nov. 19, 
1828. One of the events which has 
already been planned for the ob- 
servances is the unveiling of a 
sculptured fountain to the com- 
poser’s memory. It is as yet un- 
certain whether the program will 
equal that held here in 1897, on 








the occasion of Schubert’s birth- 
centenary. 
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What Next for the Piano? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 4, I was ex- 
tremely interested to note the item on 
page 31 regarding the recent develop- 
ments in appliances designed to extend 
the scope of the modern piano. The de- 
gree of excellence which makers of the 
instrument have achieved at this stage 
of its evolution is very apt to reduce 
most of us to a state of admiring com- 
placency which does not look beyond 
the instrument as it now is, or recall the 
various steps in its history, at any one 
of which, it must be remembered, experi- 
menters might have stopped work with 
comparable pride. It is interesting to 
conjecture just what influence such ap- 
pliances may have on the pianist’s art, 
not to mention the field of piano compo- 
sition. The writer remembers well his 
first harpsichord concert, and the great 
light of understanding and new appre- 
ciation of the masters who wrote for it, 
which he brought away from the concert 
hall. 

But before we go so far in our imagi- 
nation, a great deal more definite in- 
formation would be acceptable. Is there 
any way of getting accurate, first-hand 
descriptions of the new inventions? Are 
they comparable to those additions with 
which John Hays Hammond, Jr., has 
been experimenting? Have any of the 
innovators suggested an American ex- 
hibition? Are there any American piano 
manufacturers who have interested 
themselves in the new appliances? 

I am quite sure that as soon as any 
of these questions can be answered, 
MUSICAL AMERICA will have the answers 
as a matter of course. I merely wish to 
commend your zeal in following such 
matters and to assure you of my interest 
in any material which you may print 
from time to time bearing on this sub- 
ject. W. L. F. 

New York, June 15, 1927. 
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“BEGGAR’S OPERA” TO BE 





British Company will Give Famous Clas- 
sic on Extensive American Tour 
Managed By Judson 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” as London re- 
vived it, is to be heard in America this 
coming season, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Concert Manage- 


ment Arthur Judson, who is booking the 
transcontinental tour for J. C. Duff, the 
producer. The English company will 
come intact, after a run of over four 
years at the Lyric Theater in Hammer- 
smith, London. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” was written 
and first produced by John Gay and 
John Rich at the Lincoln’s Inn Field 
Theater in London in 1728, where it 
played for sixty-two nights, which was 
thought to be a remarkable run in those 
days. . The present tour commemorat- 
ing the two hundredth anniversary of 
“the first and the best” musical play, 
covers twenty-five weeks’ bookings on 
the road, followed by New York and 
Chicago runs. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” was first per- 
formed in New York in the fall of 1750. 
The Captain Macheath on this occasion 
was Thomas Kean. The first Boston 
performance of the opera was in 1796 
and the part of Filch was played by Jo- 
seph Jefferson, grandfather of the ac- 
tor of “Rip Van Winkle” fame. The 
Polly Peachum of the early American 
performances was Mrs. Marshall, whose 
performance here was much admired 





Virgil Piano Conservatory Gives Three 
Recitals 


Three intimate piano recitals at the 
Virgil Piano Conservatory, New York, 
were recently given by Ralph Ganci, 
Charlotte Zelansky and Dorothy Tsan- 
tilis assisted by pupils of earlier grades. 
On the first program listed to play with 
Mr. Ganci were Evelyn Peyser, Marie 
Vaughan, Helen Rechtman, Elizabeth 
Vaughan, Marion Ackerman, Dora Rich- 


ter, and Edith Rosen. Minnie Fink, 
Yetta MHorelick, Helen Scott, Albert 
Greenberg, Gertrude Levine, Rae 


Rubens, Mary Pokora, and Edith Rosen 
appeared with Miss Zelansky the second 
evening. The final program was given 
py Miss Tsantilis assisted by Irene Kas- 
ten, Mary Mahoney, Louise Lederer, 
Eleanor Benny, Margaret Feast, May 
Kerbel, and Edith Rosen. 


Leopold Pupils Play Under Grainger 


Three pupils of Ralph Leopold, Elise 
Feldman of Paterson, Wellington Weeks 
of Brooklyn, and Campbel Duckworth 
of Orlando, Fla., appeared with the 
Goldman Band in Central Park under 
the baton of Percy Grainger, on Friday 
evening, June 10. Their presentations, 
on three pianos, included the “Children’s 
March,” “Colonial Song” and “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” by Mr. Grainger. 


Wildermann Institute to Present Junior 
Event 


The junior students’ recital of the 
Wildermann Institute of Music, and the 
conferring of certificates and prizes will 
be held at the Staten Island Academy 
on June 27. The program, in two parts, 
includes violin and piano soli and num- 
bers for piano ensemble, double quartet, 
and string section. Certificates are to 
be conferred on eighteen women. 


Anderson Is Manager of Clancy and 
Waldo 


Walter Anderson, Inc., Concert Di- 
rection announces that Henry Clancy, 
tenor, and Earl Waldo, baritone, are 
under the exclusive management of his 
bureau and not under that of Haensel & 
Jones, as stated in last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. Anderson also 
states that these artists will not appear 
in Cape May, as erroneously announced. 
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HEARD ACROSS CONTINENT 


by George Washington. The last per- 
formances of the opera were given in 
this country in the spring of 1923. 

Historical data and famous names at- 
tach to the famous masterpiece. Ho- 
garth painted it. Purcell, Dr. Arne, 
Handel and Dr. Pepusch were drawn 
on for some of the music. Dean Swift, 
Pope and Addison made suggestions and 
contributions to the plot and libretto. 
In the revised version Frederic Austin 
wrote some additional airs as well as 
settings for some of the old music, and 
Arnold Bennett revised the libretto. The 
scenery and costumes were designed by 
the late Claud Lovat-Fraser. 


Enesco Engaged with Orchestras 


On Georges Enesco’s fifth visit to the 
United States and his second transconti- 
nental tour next season, the Rumanian 
violinist will have fifteen appearances on 
the Pacific Coast. He has been re- 
engaged by the San Francisco Symphony, 
and will have recital appearances as far 
south as Los Angeles and as far north 
as Seattle. The news of Mr. Enesco’s 
return after a year’s absence, has re- 
sulted in many re-engagements, notably 
those with the Detroit, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia orchestras. He will also 
revisit Indianapolis, where he appeared 
in previous seasons under the auspices 
of the Indianapolis Mannerchor. Mr. 
Enesco is now concertizing in Rumania. 


Offenbach Overture Played at 
Theater 


The prelude to “Orpheus in the Un- 
derworld” by Offenbach, has been se- 
lected by “Roxy” as the overture for his 
musical presentation at the Roxy Thea- 
ter this week. The chorus is heard in 
a special arrangement of “Plantation 
Melodies” by H. Maurice Jacquet. An 
added musical number is the Quintet 
from “Carmen” with Anna Savina, Bea- 
trice Belkin, Celia Branz, Harold Van 
Duzee and Douglas Stanbury as soloists. 
The ballet is seen in Delibes’ “Coppelia,” 
and there is a special arrangement for 
the three-console organ of Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne.” 


Roxy 


Grand Opera Company to Appear at 
Benefit 


The Grand Opera Company of New 
York, of which Zilpha Barnes Wood is 
president and musical director, will ap- 
pear on the pregram of the Catholic 
Benefit and All Star Fashion Féte which 
will be given Sunday evening, June 26, 
in the Casino Theater. The group will 
sing the Barcarolle from “The Tales of 
Hoffmann,” and Mrs. Wood will conduct. 
The proceeds of the benefit will go to 
St. Joseph’s Summer Institute, Inc. 


Amy Ellerman Starts on Holiday Trip 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, closed her 
season with three engagements, in 
Washington, Conn., Dover, N. J., and 
Allentown, Pa., on June 17, 19 and 26. 
She fulfilled the last as she began her 
holiday trip with her husband, Calvin 
Coxe. Mr. and Mrs. Coxe will motor 
across the continent, taking a boat trip 
from Buffalo to Detroit and spending 
the major part of their vacation in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. where 
—_— Coolidge is spending his holi- 
ays. 


Daisy Jean Booked for Colorado Concerts 


Daisy Jean was engaged to open the 
summer concert series of the University 
of Miami, Oxford, Ohio. on June 22, with 
her unique program of ’cello, vocal and 
harp music. Miss Jean is also booked 
for three concerts in Colorado during 
the week of June 27, after which she 
will go on a pack trip in the Rocky 
Mountains, her first experience of the 
kind. Miss Jean has been successful 
during the past season, fulfilling a num- 
ber of return engagements. 


Crooks Engaged for Summer Concerts 


Richard Crooks’ summer  engage- 
ments will include an appearance in 
Spring Lake, N. J., on July 22 under the 
auspices of the Ann May Hospital, 
which follows the artist’s engagement 
in University, Va., on July 19. Cape 
May, N. J., will also hear Mr. Crooks 
on July 31. 
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ILBERT ROSS, young Ameri- 
ean violinist, has an unusual 
list of return engagements. He 
has played twice with the Chicago 


Symphony; twice in one season | 
with the Minneapolis Symphony; | 
three times on the Artists’ Course | 
of Milwaukee; six times in Madi- 
son; twice on the Artists’ Course 
of Ironwood, Mich., and twice on a 
number of college concert courses, 
where there is an unwritten law 
against “repeating” an artist. His | 
New York and Boston recitals 
are annual events. 


Teaching and Lectures Keep Proschow- 
sky Active on Coast 


Since arriving on the Pacific Coast, 
Frantz Proschowsky, New York teacher 
of singing, has been very active, not 
only in teaching at the Beaux Arts 
Building in Los Angeles, where he is 
being assisted by Louise Gude, his as- 
sociate teacher, but in giving lectures 
and addresses before prominent musical 
organizations and clubs. These book- 
ings have included appearances before 
the Music Teachers’ Association, the 
Wa Wan Club, the Opera and Fine Arts 
Club, the Matinée Musical Club and the 
Public School Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Proschowsky has also been in- 
troducing his new volume, “The Begin- 
ner’s Book,” which has recently been 
published by the Theodore Presser Co., 
and it has found approval with many 
of the musical authorities in Los An- 
geles. It includes progressive study in 
voice and music, hand in hand, in brief 
form, and is also to be used for public 
school work. 

Youngest Pupil of Youngest Teacher 

Wins Medal 


Dorothy Gordon, nine years old, a pi- 
anist who won the gold medal in the 
New York Music Week Association’s ele- 
mentary class recently, is a pupil of 
Blanche Salomon, who won the same 
award in 1924. Two other pupils of 
Miss Salomon, Lenore Kantor and Sadie 
Spitzer, won medals. Miss Gordon is be- 
lieved to be the youngest child to have 
won this honor, and Miss Salomon the 
youngest teacher to be so represented. 


Thomas V. Dale Joins Flammer in 
Special Department 


Thomas V. Dale, for many years assis- 
tant manager with the John Church Co., 
N. Y., has established a special school 
and teachers’ department at Steinway 
Hall, with Harold Flammer, Inc. Mr. 
Dale is at present building up a stock 
from all publishers in order to give spe- 
cial service to schools and teachers. This 
department has been established espec- 
ially to take care of those located at a 
distance from large music centers. 


Richard McClanahan Weds 
Leonard 

Richard McClanahan, director of the 
Riverdale School of Music and Ameri- 
can representative of Tobias Matthay, 
English piano pedagogue, was married 
to Gertrude Leonard, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Leonard, in New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., on June 9. 


Gertrude 
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MANNES SERIES EXTENDED 





Five Greenwich Young People’s Concerts 
to Be Given Beginning in November 


The success of the Greenwich Young 
People’s Symphony Series conducted by 
David Mannes has encouraged its spon- 
sors, the art department of the Woman’s 
Club, to extend this year’s series of 
three concerts to five for next season, 
with the enlarged orchestra of New 
York Symphony players retained. An 
afternoon concert therefore will be given 
every month from November through 
March in the High School Auditorium, 
the dates to be Nov. 10, Dec. 8, Jan. 5, 
Feb. 7 and March 29. 

The concerts were introduced only two 
years ago, and with each series it has 
been possible, by the growing interest 
of the community, to extend the scope 
of the series. The art department’s 
committee, headed by Mrs. Gordon 
Glass, has fixed the fee low enough for 
the five concerts to bring them within 
the reach of every school child, as well 
as every older resident of Greenwich. 
The committee of twelve includes Mmes. 
Harry Lyon, Frederick Perkins, Walter 
W. Taylor, James Riley, William FE. 
Marble, Theodore B. Conklin, E. Nor- 
man Scott, John Gray, Clarkson Collins, 
J. M. Schirmer and Huntington Adams. 
Forty patronesses are announced for the 
new series. 


Zeta V. Wood Gives Students’ Recital 


It having been proven in previous 
concerts that the studio of Zeta V. Wood 
was too small to seat all who attend 
her recitals, a larger one at Steinway 
Hall was secured for the students’ gen- 
eral event on June 15. Even this was 
inadequate, for many were unable to 
gain admission. Those who took part 
were Athene Taylor, Bernice Miller, 
Dorothy Lungen, Florence Hoffman, 
Harriet Kasper, Helene Sudhoff, Ger- 
trude Carpenter, Mary Meyer, Colette 
Vining and the Manhattan Ladies’ Cho- 
rus which won the silver cup for cho- 
ruses in the recent New York Music 
Week contest. This group was a win- 
ner last year and the cup will belong 
to it permanently if the members are 
successful at the next contest. Marked 
improvement was noted in poise and 
musicianship of the pupils over previous 
hearings. By their applause the listen- 
ers proved themselves highly pleased 
with the efforts of the singers. 


Griffith Singers Take Leading Roles at 
Wooster 


On May 24, when Wooster College 
presented “Il Trovatore,” the New 
York singers were engaged directly 
through the Yeatman Griffith studios. 
Ralph Errolle, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and guest artist with 
the Chicago, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton Civic companies, sang the tenor 
role. Myndale Louis, of Melbourne, 
Australia, who came to New York two 
seasons ago to study and coach with 
Yeatman Griffith, was engaged for the 
soprano réle. Eva Richmond, who was 
engaged through Griffith New York stu- 
dios last year as one of the principal 
teachers of voice at Wooster College 
and re-engaged this year, was the mezzo. 


& Jones Will 
Artists 


Haensel Manage New 


Haensel & Jones have recently added 
to their list the name of Lomelino Silva, 
Portuguese tenor, who has had particu- 
larly wide experience in opera. Sub- 
sequent to July 1, Haensel & Jones will 
also manage the musical activities of 
Theodore Allen Jones, tenor, in the coun- 
tries of the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico and Australia. 


Thorpe Pupil Heard in Studio Recital 


William J. Robb, Jr., a pupil of Harry 
Colin Thorpe, gave a song program at 
the Thorpe Studios on the evening of 
June 10. Mr. Robb was assisted by 
Dorothy Avery, reader, and was accom- 
panied by Evelynne Thorpe. He was 
heard in three groups of baritone num- 
bers,, folk-songs, art songs and ballads. 
He was cordially received and responded 
with extras. 





WILL PAY CASH for good Italian ‘cello. Address 
Box K. E., c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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CHARLTON ACCOUNTS FOR 
SOME ARTISTS’ SUMMERS 


Forms of Recreation Exert Their Several 
Appeals on Many Types of 
Musician 


Significant philosophy and an account 
of summering plans of its artists are 
the substance of a note from the man- 
agement of Loudon Charlton: “Even an 
oyster may count on being out of the 
public eye from May to September, but 
not so the poor artist,” it states. “Dur- 
ing the summer months especially, he 
may think it is his own private busi- 
ness how he spends his leisure, and may 
congratulate himself on his escape from 
the ubiquitous camera’s eye, but it will 
somehow find him out and drag him back 
into print. 

“For instance, there is Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor. He little suspects that his 
retreat in the White Mountains has been 
uncovered, and that we all know he is 
catching two dozen trout to the Presi- 
dent’s one; only, not being President, his 
catch is somewhat overshadowed by that 
of his rival. Then there is Yolanda 
Méré in her trim farm at Tuxedo, New 
York. Who would recognize the tem- 
pestuous Hungarian pianist in the busy 
housewife putting up fruits from her 
own gardens? Sylvia Lent, on the other 
hand, whiles away her summer in an 
old-fashioned Maryland garden with her 
books and violin and her faithful dog 
Friday, only his name is Mike. 

“With a thirst for vengeance and a 
good supply of slug poison, Ralph Er- 
rolle spends his summer mornings sav- 
ing his garden roses from the enemy. 
Helen Stanley, no longer a prima donna, 
lays aside her operatic roéles for the 
quiet pleasures of her home in the Berk- 
shires. Then there is Marie Morrisey, 
stately no longer, but clad in khaki and 
moccasins prowling the Wisconsin woods 
in search of rabbit and other wild game. 
Clarita Sanchez, Spanish soprano, seems 
to prefer the milder sports of Lake 
George, where the wildest game is a 
hotly contested tennis mach. Margaret 
Northrup, American soprano, goes in for 
all sports with equal fervor and spends 
part of her summer at Lake Placid. 





-Edgar Schofield, baritone, plays hard at 


being a farmer. And there is Samuel 
Gardner, who finds his master class on 





Avitabile Students Heard in Recital 


The third of a series of concerts and 
opera performances given by Salvatore 
Avitabile to enable his advanced students 
to gain experience in public perform- 
ances was heard in the Princess Theater 
on June 19. After a miscellaneous con- 
cert, in which all the numbers but one 
were operatic arias, Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” was sung with the fol- 
lowing cast: Santuzza, Pauline Turso; 
Lola, Sophie Robinson; Turiddu, Fortu- 
nato De Angelis; Alfio, Luigi Dalle 
Molle; Lucia, Anna Malinovska. The 
singing of soloists and chorus made a 
very favorable impression. Those heard 
in the first part of the program were 
Anne Murphy, Lucille Saul, Martha 
Gale, Rita Gambaruto, Sophie Robinson, 
Althea Gray, Anna Malinovska and 
Pauline Turso. About twenty singers 
were heard in choruses from “Carmen” 
and “The Tales of Hoffman.” The very 
large audience present gave enthusiastic 
approval. G. B 


Arthur Culbertson Returns After Trip 


Arthur Culbertson, head of the New 
York offices of Concert Management 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, has re- 
turned to the city after an extended book- 
ing trip through the Middle Western 
and Southern States. Mr. Culbertson 
states his artists will enjoy in 1927-28 
“one of the most successful seasons in 
the history of the firm,” and that “un- 
usually prosperous conditions were en- 
countered” on his trip. After checking 
over his affairs in New York for a week 
or so, Mr. Culbertson will leave again 
on an extended trip. 


Alberti Ensemble Class Gives Program 


A program by members of the ensem- 
ble répertoire class conducted by Solon 
Alberti was given at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Worley in New York on 
June 14. Those appearing were William 
Royola. Leo de Hieropolis. Sylvia Bagley, 
Floyd Townsley, Alibelle Brown, Thomas 
McGranahan, Haro Onuki, Ruth Pearcy 
and Myrtle Cowdrick. The list, which 
Was operatic for the most part, included 
Solos, duets and trios from “La Bohéme,” 
‘Rigoletto.” “Madama Butterfiv,” “Le 
Roi de Lahore,” “Samson and Delilah,” 
“Carmen” and “Lakmé.” 


the Pacific Coast all the vacation he 
needs. 

“Making a flying trip to Europe we 
find Georges Enesco secluding himself 
in his bungalow in the hills above Sinaia 
in Rumania, where he spends his time 
in practising his violin and in composi- 
tion. Ernest Hutcheson, in the interim 
between his busy concert season and the 
opening of his master class for pianists 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., thinks nothing of 
dashing over to England and Germany 
for a two-weeks’ visit. Elizabeth Day, 
American soprano, is busily preparing 
her fall pr ms with Mme. Schoen- 
René in rlin, and will later take a 
short rest at the Lido before opening 
her concert tour in Germany. nid 
Kreutzer, pianist, is fussing with his 
flower garden on the outskirts of Berlin. 


In China, Mary Jordan, contralto, is 
looking westward to the sun and Amer- 
ica, where she is returning next season 
after three years’ absence in the Orient. 

“There remain the four members of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, who allow them- 
selves a month’s recreation after their 
season of concerts before meeting in 
August for the intensive daily practise 
that prepares them for their American 
tour. Adolfo Betti joins his family in 
Bagni di Lucca, Italy; Alfred Pochon 
and his family occupy their summer 
home at Villa Holly overlooking Lake 
Geneva; Nicolas Moldevan makes Paris 
his headquarters; while Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, in Belgium, is busily practising the 
newly-acquired art of father to the young 
arrival, known henceforth as Pierre 
Louis d’Archambeau.” 





MAYER ARTISTS TO LEAD 





Summer Will Find Performers in Holi- 
day Occupations Here and Abroad 


A note from Concert Management 
Daniel Mayer tells of summer activities 
of his artists. Dusolina Giannini will 
spend the entire period at her summer 
home in Pleasantville, N. J. Editha 
Fleischer will be at her home in Ger- 


many, Lenora Sparkes at her home in 
| Island, and Alice Paton in Dover, 


Ernest Davis will continue to con- 
certize during the summer, beginning 
with a tour to the coast, having an ap- 
pearance at the Hollywood Bowl and 
ending with three weeks at the Cin- 
cinnati Opera. Gil Valeriano will be in 
New York. Augusta Lenska is in 
Europe. Amy Ellerman divides her time 
between New York and the Middle West. 
Royal Dadmun will continue to teach at 
Williamstown, Mass. Ivan Steschenko 
will be in Atlantic City. Ellen Ballon 
will return from her European tour in 
July and spend most of the summer at 
her home in Montreal. Alfred Blumen 
will conduct a master class at the Bush 
Conservatory in Chicago. Mischa Levit- 
zki will remain until September at Avon, 
N. J., and then sail for Europe. 

Guy Maier will spend the summer at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Lee Pattison is at 
Haslemere, England, dividing his time 
between recreation and teaching. Alberto 
Sciarretti will remain in Europe and 
will appear at some of the concerts at 
European resorts. Irene Scharrer is to 
remain in England. Arthur Shattuck 
will spend the summer in Europe. 
Eleanor Spencer will continue to con- 
certize throughout Europe. Zlatko Balo- 
kovic remains until July at Camden, 





Hofheimer Students Heard in Guild Hall 


A recital was given in Guild Hall, 
Steinway Building, on June 19 by pupils 
of Grace Hofheimer. The participants 
were Rose, Esther and Theodore Puch- 


koff, Helen Dorfmann, Morton and 
Oscar Schoenfeld, Beatrice Sweton. 
Gladys Hertzig. Goldie Blum, Mildred 
Hertzig, Josephine Maratea. Joseph 


Greenberg, Estelle Andron (who ranked 
high in the recent music week contests 
for intermediates), Irwin Hermann, 
Arnold Goldberg, Ruth Krimsky and 
Lucille Yellin. A group of pieces called 
“Birthday Greetings” by Miss Hof- 
heimer, figured on the program and 
elicited much applause. The concert dis- 
closed promising talent and gave pleas- 
ure to numerous auditors. It closed with 
a performance of Saint-Saéns’ “Danse 
Macabre” by Miss Hofheimer and Theo- 
dore Puchkoff, played on two pianos. 


Godowsky To Be Managed by Copley 


Leopold Godowsky will be under the 
management of Richard Copley during 
the coming season. Mr. Godowsky is 
now in this country and will remain 
until Jan. 15. He is scheduled to give 
three recitals in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, during the months of October and 
November, and will also be heard in 
several recitals in Boston and Chicago 
besides playing in other important cities. 
His European tour opens in Paris, on 
Jan. 29. 


North Central Glee Club Goes on Annual 
Tour 


WATERLOO, Iowa, June 18.—The Men’s 
Glee Club of the North Central College, 
Naverville, Ill., gave a concert in First 
Evangelical Church on June 15. The 
club is making its thirtieth annual con- 
cert tour, which will include visits to 
ten states in ten weeks, with a total of 
seventy-five concerts. The tour will ex- 
tend to the Pacific Coast. B. C. 


VARIOUS AESTIVAL LIVES 


Me., sailing for Europe at the end of 
the month. Sascha Jacobsen is on a 
short business and pleasure trip to 
Europe. Stefan Sopkin will divide his 
time between New York and Chicago. 
Evsei Beloussoff will spend the summer 
near Los Angeles. 

Madeleine Monnier will be in Europe 
all summer. Marcel Grandjany is at 
his home in Paris. Basile Kibalchich, 
with the majority of his Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir members, is at Stony 
Point, N. Y., resting and preparing new 
programs. Doris Niles will spend most 
of her time in New York, preparing pro- 
grams for her fall tour. 





St. Louis Municipal Opera 


Succeeds in “Princess Pat” 
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[Continued from page 1] 
of the coming year, and it is hoped that 
$15,000 more can be secured by addi- 
tional subscriptions. Plans for next 
season are being definitely made by the 
directors. 

For the second week of its summer 
season the Municipal Opera gave 
“Princess Pat” by the beloved Victor 
Herbert, with lyrics by St. Louis’ own 
Henry Blossom. In every way the pro- 
duction was better than that of last 
week. It moved evenly and far more 
quickly, which alone was a vast improve- 
ment. The principals were more fa- 
miliar with lines and stage positions, 
and the chorus was more pretentious in 
its dancing numbers than at any time 
during its existence. 

Dorothy Seegar in the part of Grace 
Holbrook and Myrtle Schaaf as Princess 
Pat, Allan Rogers as Tony Schmalz, Jr., 
and Robert Pitkin as Bob Darrow im- 
parted life and enthusiasm to their 
réles. William McCarthy, as_ usual, 
added greatly with his comical interpre- 
tation of Tony Schmalz, Sr. The most 
outstanding bit of character work so 
far developed in the cast was that of 
John Cherry as Si Perkins. This young 
man gave considerable evidence during 
the opening week that he was capable of 
making a minor part assume importance 
and his performance this week was added 
proof. Jocleta Howe made her first ap- 
pearance in “Princess Pat” as_ the 
piquant French maid. John Dunsmore 
was General John Holbrook and Paul 
Kleman was Prince Di Montaldo. The 
stage effects were excellent. 

Thirty graduates received diplomas at 
the twenty-third commencement of the 
Kroeger School of Music on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening at the Wednesday 
Club. A delightful program was given 
which was concluded with the awarding 
of diplomas. 

Pupils of Ernest C. Krohn presented 
a program on Friday evening at the 
Studio Building, and the pupils of David 
Earle Studios were presented in the sec- 
ond of a series of eight recitals at Bald 
win Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
pupils of Charles Lamont Kettler, as- 
sistant to Mr. Earle, took part in the 
program. Susan L. Cost. 





Hampshire Soprano Represents 
State at Lindbergh Festivities 


Clara Muehling, Swedish lyric so- 


prano, pupil of Oscar Saenger, was 
delegated by Governor Huntley Spauld- 
ing to represent the State of New 
Hampshire at the Lindbergh festivities 
in New York. Miss Muehling, resident 
of Manchester, N. H., is the second vice- 
president of the State Federation. Un- 
til recently she was president of the 
Chaminade Club in that city. At the 
last annual meeting of this organization 
in April, Dr. Percy Goetschius was 
elected an honorary member. 


New 


NEW YORK MUSIC COLLEGE 
HAS COMMENCEMENT EVENT 





Forty-eighth Season Concert is Given in 
Town Hall—Many Awards Made 
to Pupils 


The forty-eighth season commence- 
ment concert of the New York College 
of Music was given in Town Hall on 
June 17. Lillian Berndt and Bessie 


Etkin opened the program with the 
first movement of Beethoven’s “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata. There followed Janette 
Halperin in a Liszt Rhapsody; Alex 
Zsiga in the Allegro of Lalo’s ’Cello 
Concerto; Mae E. Zenke in “O Mio Fer- 
nando”; Iwao Fukui in the Finale of a 
Viotti Violin Concerto; Joseph Funstein 
in Rubinstein’s D Minor Piano Concerto; 
Dorothy Cashen in an aria from “Car- 
men”; Nathan Kroll in movements from 
a Sonata by Bach; Uarda Hein in the 
first movement of Saint Saens’ G Minor 
Piano Concerto and a string ensemble. 
An address was delivered by Alphonse 
G. Koelble. 

Flora Barnaba, Lillian E. Berndt, 
Elsa W. Bertschinger, Iwao Fukui and 
America Prezzi were given diplomas. 
Anna Aidala, Stella M. Anderson, Caro- 
line Benjamin, Clara Fischer, Janette 
Halperin, Ruth Osofsky, John Renner, 
Elizabeth Herzog-Rona, Henry Seskin 
and Nathalie Siegel received certificates. 

Testimonials were presented to Thelma 
Brunson, Odetta Belier, Aurora Cadenas, 
Olga Contratti, Madeline Fetscher, Jack 
Fina, William Gula, Dohra Guss, Gio- 
conda Lazzari, Bessie Lloyd, Josephine 
Mecca, Rose Mondanaro, Josephine 
Neigel, Gemma Orlandi, Edward J. San- 
toro, Anna Shelton, John Speciale, Mrs. 
Elsie D. Swindells, Lillian Weiss, 
Jennie Widerlight, Mathilda Wright, 
Hildred Zerman and Mae E. Zenke. 

The talent disclosed at this concert 
was of the high quality which this school 
has usually presented, and the audience 
showed appreciation by encouraging ap- 
plause. 


Margetson Compositions Heard at 
Recital 


Compositions of Edward Margetson, 
Negro composer and pianist, were played 
and sung at a recital at the Imperial 


Elk’s Auditorium on June 16. A large 
audience was present and gave the com- 
poser an ovation. The compositions 
showed musical depth and sound mu- 
sicianship. They were varied, and re- 
vealed admirable technic. The assisting 
artists were William Service Bell, bari- 
tone; Gertrude Martin, violinist; Rose 
Margetson, mezzo-soprano, and Carlton 
Boxill, tenor. Mr. Margetson served as 
accompanist. His “Echoes from the 
Caribees” is among the most pleasing of 
his compositions, portraying the romance 
and beauty of the tropics. Mr. Marget- 
son was awarded the Victor Baier Music 
Fellowship, valued at $1000, in 1925. 

C. G. A. 


Whittlesey to Give New York Recital in 
Fall 


Federal Whittlesey, baritone of De- 
troit, was the winner for Michigan, In- 
diana and Ohio in the young artists’ 
contest at Detroit for candidateship to 
the national young artists’ competition 
which was held at Chicago. The elimina- 
tion was under the auspices of Great 
Lakes district, National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mr. Whittlesey is under 
direction of Concert Management Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson, New York and 
Chicago, and will give a New York re- 
cital in the fall. 


PASSED AWAY 


William John Ziegler 


William John Ziegler, for a number of 
years identified with musical periodicals 
and a one-time member of the staff of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, died at his residence 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
on June 20. Mr. Ziegler, who was 
thirty-six years old the day of his death, 
was the son of Mme. Anne E. Ziegler, 
the well-known New York vocal teacher 
who is the president of the Guild of 
Vocal Teachers. Mr. Ziegler was a 
graduate of Columbia and since severing 
his connection with MUSICAL AMERICA 
had been with the magazine Singing. 
He had been in poor health for some 
time, but heart disease was the im- 
mediate cause of his death. Besides his 
mother, he is survived by one brother, 
Frederick Ziegler a stock broker. 
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PADEREWSKI PRIZES 
WILL AID COMPOSERS 


Awards Totalling $1500 Are 
Promised to American 
Musicians 
Prizes for compositions, totalling 
$1,500 and open only to Americans, are 
announced by Joseph Adamowski and 
Arthur D. Hill, trustees of the Pader- 
ewski Prize Fund. The first prize of 
$1,000 is offered “for the best work for 
the orchestra in the form of symphony, 
suite, symphonic poem or other serious 
work, not exceeding fifteen minutes in 
performance.” The second prize, of 
$500, will be awarded for “the best piece 
of chamber music, a trio for piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello, or a sonata for piano and 
violin or ‘cello, not exceedin fifteen 
minutes in performance.” This money 
is derived from the income of a fund 
founded by Paderewski several years 
ago to encourage creative work among 
American musicians. Contestants must 
be either citizens born in America, or 
born abroad of American parents. Com- 
positions submitted must never have 
been given in public, and never have 
been offered in any previous competition. 
The judges will be George W. Chad- 
wick, Frederick S. Converse and Henry 

Hadley. 


SYMPHONY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOOKS TO ENDOWMENT FUND 


Donation of $50,000 Promised if Cam- 
paign Raises $100,000 Quota—Concert 
is Given with Success 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 18.—The future 
of the Louisville Symphony, which was 
founded last spring, rests upon an en- 
dowment fund which is to be raised this 
coming summer and fall. A citizen of 
Louisville has promised to donate $50,000 
if $100,000 is raised in the campaign. 

The orchestra, which has been heard 
on two previous occasions at the Rialto, 
gave its third concert in the Brown 
Theater on Sunday, June 12, under the 
baton of Harry Montgomery. Composed 
of eighty-seven Louisville musicians, the 
organization counts among its leading 
players Mr. Letzler, of the Louisville 
Conservatory, and Karl Schmitt, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York. 

On the program were the “Rienzi” 








Overture, a fantasia on “Faust,” the 
“Unfinished” Symphony of Schubert, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” “Triu- 
merei,” by Schumann, and the “Blue 


Danube” Waltz. 
JAMES G. THOMPSON 


Van Gordon to Sing “Dalila” at Paris 
Opéra 

Cuicaco, June 18.—A cable from 
Paris announces that Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, who is now in that city, will sing 
the réle of Dalila in Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” at the opéra next spring. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Edith M. Aab pre- 
sented her advanced pupils in a recital 
at Immanuel Congregation Church re- 
cently. W. E. C. 








So amma, 


Yale Musician Wins Highest 
Junior Honor 


EW HAVEN, CONN., June 

18.—Lancelot Patrick Ross of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., president of the 
Yale Musical Clubs and a member 
of the varsity track team, has 
been chosen the Francis Gordon 
Brown scholar at Yale from the 


class of °28, by unanimous vote 
of the committee of award. The 
holder of this scholarship, which 


is considered the greatest honor in 
the junior year at Yale, is chosen 
upon recommendation of members 
of the class as the man who most 
closely “approaches the standards 
of intellectual ability, high man- 
hood, capacity for leadership and 
service set by Francis Gordon 
Brown, '01.” Mr. Ross has been 
a member of the University Glee 
Club, and its baritone soloist, for 
two years. He is also a gifted 
pianist. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 











Dedicating a New Capital With Song 
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Photo by Wide World 


Dame Nellie Melba Participates in the Opening of the Parliament House at Canberra, the 
New Capital of Her Native Australia, Singing “God Save the King” on the Steps of 


the Government Building 





New York Music Week Association 
Announces Awards to Contestants 





Medals and Cups Presented to 
Winners in All Departments 
at Carnegie Hall Public 
E vent—Branches Include 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Voice, 
Wind Instruments, Chamber 
Music, Choruses and Or- 
chestras 


EDALS and cups were to be pre- 

sented»to the prize winners in the 
1927 contests of the New York Music 
Week Association at a public event in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of June 
23. C. Stanley Mitchell, president of 
the Central Mercantile Band of New 
York, and Isabelle Lowden, director of 
the Music Week Association, presided. 

The gold medal winners in all depart- 
ments were announced as follows: 

In piano—Open, Grace Rabinowitz; 
senior, Harold Greenberg; junior, Frieda 
Pollack; intermediate, Grade A, Alma 
Olswanger; intermediate, Grade _ B, 
David Stimer; elementary, Grade A, Ed- 


ward Rensin; elementary, Grade B, 
Dorothy Gordon. 
In violin—Intermediate, B, Gizella 


Ehrenworth; open, tie between Max 
Epstein and Sam Siegel, both of Brook- 
lyn; senior, Bessie Ziek; junior, Grade 
A, Sol Babitz; junior, Grade B, Murray 


Bernthal; intermediate, Grade A, Sidney 
Katz; elementary, Grade A, Helen Gal- 
linger; elementary, Grade B, George 
Golding. 


In ‘cello—Arthur Aaron. 

In voice—Coloratura soprano, 
ence Stern; mezzo, Gladys Haverty; con- 
tralto, Patricia Burke; junior vocal, 
boys, Randall Jaquillard; junior vocal, 
girls, Catherine E. Mellen. 

In wind instruments—Flute, Walter 
H. Rubsaman; clarinet, Otto Slavsky; 
saxophone, Harry Silverstein. 

In theory and musical appreciation— 
Helen A. Schatvet. 

In chamber music—Advanced sonata, 
Ralph Hersh and Lillian Kravitz; ele- 
mentary sonata, Andrew Brummer and 
Emil Koehler; advanced quartet, the Ed- 
gar S. Stowell Quartet—Rose Siegal, 
Sadie Tolmage, Alice and Dorothy 
Wachtell; elementary quartet, the Ken- 
dall String Quartet—Cornelius and John 
Bocksay, Anthony Borello, Raymond 
Spencer. Four violin ensemble, Green- 
wich House Music School—Max Adler, 
Joseph DiGemma, Jacob Lipshitz, Dario 
Testi. 

The silver cup winners were listed as 
follows: 

Orchestras—Senior, Bronx House Mu- 


Flor- 
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sic School, Edgar S. Stowell, conductor; 
junior, Greenwich House Musie School, 
Bianca Marvin, conductor. 

Brass band—New York Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum, James F. Knox, conductor. 

Choruses—Men’s Metropolitan Male 
Chorus, Peter Boergermann, director; 
Women’s Manhattan Ladies Chorus, Zeta 
V. Wood, director; Racial, Sunset Park 
Choral Society, A. Emile, director; chil- 


dren’s, P. S. 58, Manhattan, Kathleen 
Malone, director; young people’s, P. S. 
17, Richmond, Lilljan R. Littlefield, di- 
rector. 





Mixed Choir of 
Ascension School, girls junior, Incarna- 
tion Chapel Choir, Jessie B. Winterbot- 
tom, director; mixed voices, Choir of 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 
Church, Charles E. Fellows, director. 





Cincinnati Opera in Zoo 
Is Launched with “Jewels” 
aryrevenanenczaeneneie 1m 
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Maliella in the second act were moving 
in their expressive power. His voice 
sustained the trying assignment with 
distinction. 

Miss Sherwood, in her rdéle of the 
temperamental Neapolitan siren, gave 
an impassioned performance in her most 
important scenes. The pleasing quality 
of her voice had comparatively few 
opportunities in lyric song, but she gave 
- requisite dramatic accents to the 
réle. 

A lovely contralto voice was shown 
by Miss Eberhart in her part of the 
young blacksmith’s mother. Her duet 
with Mr. Lamont was beautifully sung, 
and she rose also to her brief oppor- 
tunities elsewhere in Act II. 

The part of the swaggering Camorrist 
was delineated with proper force by 
Mr. Royer, whose colorful baritone easily 
surmounted the orchestra. He was 
especially effective in the scene of the 
Serenade. 

The minor réles were cared for com- 
mendably, and the chorus, which has a 
most important part in the Wolf-Ferrari 
opera, contributed much by its correctly 
pitched singing and stage movement in 
the colorful scenes. The stage direction, 
under Louis G. Raybout, was one of the 
features of the evening. 

“The Jewels” is scheduled to be re- 
peated on the evenings of June 21 and 
23, with “Carmen,” to be sung in French, 
providing the alternate bill on the eve- 
nings of June 20, 22 and 24. A ballet 
program, including Delibes’ “Coppelia.” 
will be given on Saturday, with Paul 
Bachelor as conductor. 


MUSICIANS RESPOND 
TO CALL OF EUROPE 


Others Return to America 
from Sojourns in For- 
eign Centers 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, recently ap- 
pointed director of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia, sailed for 
Europe on the Leviathan. He will spend 
the summer at his chalet in Switzerland 
working on his new invention to perfect 
the reproducing piano, 

Prominent among musical leaders who 
recently sailed for vacations abroad are 


Fitzhugh Haensel, of the managerial 
firm of Haensel and Jones, on the Amer- 
ican Farmer; Olin Downes, music critic 
of the New York Times, on the Olympic; 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Olga 
Samaroff, critic of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, on the France. Robert Braun, 
director of the Braun School of Music, 
Pottsville, Pa., sailed on the Veendam; 
T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas 
Church, New York, on the Celtic; and 
Roland Farley, composer, on the Berlin. 

The Resolute took Jules Daiber abroad 
for the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth 
and the Mozart Festival at Baden-Baden. 
Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, 
with her husband, John Amadio, flutist, 
sailed on the Coronia for a two months’ 
tour of England. Others sailing for 
Europe were Charles West and William 
Osmer of the Dayton Westminster Choir 
and the Denison University Glee Club. 

Arriving in New York from Europe 
was Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, on the Olympic. 
Bruno Walter returned on the Reliance. 
Other arrivals were Leola Lucey, singer, 
on the De Grasse; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Mario Basiola, baritone, of the 
Metropolitan; and Virgilio Lazzari, 
tenor, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, on the Roma. 


MANY GRADUATED BY 
COLLEGE IN CINCINNATI 








Forty-ninth Commencement Is Marked 
By Interesting Program of Music 


CINCINNATI, June 18.—The Cincinnati 
College of Music held its forty-ninth 
annual commencement exercises on June 
14. A large number of graduates re- 
ceived the reward of their musical work. 
Adolf Hahn, director, and Mr. Wilson, 
the president, distributed the diplomas 
and certificates, which amounted to 


nearly 100. 

The principal address was made by 
Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, of the University 
of Cincinnati. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. H. F. Crane. 

Before the graduation there was a 
musical program. It was opened by a 
chorus which sang well “The Heavens 
Are Telling,” from “The Creation.” 
Charlotte Emily Froedhoff, a pupil of 
Ilse Huebner, played with surety and 
vigor the E "Minor Concerto of Sauer. 
Cecilia Hennesey gave a reading. An 
organ number was played by Mazie Mc- 
Clure. Two movements from Pierné’s 
Concerto in C Minor were very well 
played by Rhea Endter. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Mary McCormic Heard in Paris “Faust” 


Mary McCormic, American soprano, 
appeared with success in the role of 
Marguerite in “Faust” at the Paris 
Opéra on June 19, according to a cable 
to the Chicago Tribune. 





Reiner Hailed at Début in 


La Scala Series 


ILAN, June 18.—Fritz Reiner. 

conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, had a marked success 
at his début in a concert which he 
conducted with the orchestra of La 
Seala today. After the final num- 
ber, the “Tannhiauser” Overture, 
the audience was most enthusias- 


tic, greeting Mr. Reiner with 
shouts of approval. He is to con- 
duct five concerts here, between 


June 18 and 30. His appearances 
were arranged following an invi- 
tation from Arturo Toscanini. 
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